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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
of the “‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——o—— 
JHE Mesopotamian Report, which was issued on Tuesday night, 
is the one topic of the moment. It is the most searching and 
outspoken Report published during this or any other war, and it 
shatters many reputations. We have written at length on the 
subject elsewhere, and here we want to utter only a few words of 
warning. The publication of the Report will be justified by the use 
made of it. If it is used as an incitement to a general and pre- 
occupying hue and cry after scapegoats, the. proof will be complete 
that the public is unfitted to be treated with the frankness it always 
demands. That would be a deplorable result. Personally, we think 
the public in its steadiness and good sense a fit recipient for confi- 
dences, but we confess to being disquieted by the desire of a great 
many newspapers to have the heads of their particular “ black 
beasts ” delivered up on chargers. 








One newspaper finds a pretext for retrampling on Mr. Asquith ; 
another for pursuing Lord Grey of Fallodon ints his temporary 
retirement ; another for hounding Lord Hardinge permanently out 
of diplomacy because he failed in another branch of affairs. If all 
demands of this nature are to be satisfied, there will be something 
like the proscriptions of Sulla (though in the interests of party 
hatred instead of in those of aristocracy), and the business of getting 
on with the war will be eclipsed. We are far from saying that in 
military affairs punishment is not meet and necessary. The sentry 
who sleeps is shot whatever his excuses, and those who go to sleep 
when they have accepted the charge of managing military affairs 
cannot claim the privilege of immunity. But it is obvious that the 
utmost care, discrimination, and self- restraint are needed. 


An officer who loses all employ: ment as well as his reputation is 
most heavily punished. And in general we would say that Voltaire’s 
grim irony about ‘encouraging the others” contains the most 
profound wisdom. Is General Nixon to be “ punished” for the 
“ erime ” of a most unfortunate access of optimism ? We must be 
very careful, at least, not to tell our soldiers in effect that the desire 
to push on, though the event proves it disastrous, is in itself an 
offence. That is a sure way to paralyse action. 


The degrees of blame apportioned by the Commission are various. 
Several of the most important members of the present Government 
are involved (Mr. Lloyd George, for instance), and to demand a con- 
dign punishment for all is simply to bring justice into ridicule. The 
question is whether the public and the House of Commons will show 
eteadiness in this heady and electrified atmosphere. The Government 
have not been remarkable for the quality of steadiness of late, and 
there is a remarkable opportunity for the public to call itself in to 
redress the balance. That, we hope and believe, will be the result. 
The main object should be to regard the Report, not as an excuse 
for digressions, but as a clue to the best methods of avoiding or 
remedying the causes of disaster. 


The first American contingent has landed on French soil. That 
is the great military event of the week, and, we venture to add, 





the turning-point of the war. These American Regulars are the 
advance guard of a mighty Army, with the unlimited resources of 
America behind it. Within three months of the declaration of 
war against Germany on April 6th, they have arrived in France 
on their way to the front. There could be no clearer proof of the 
fact that America is in deadly earnest about the war, and will put 
every ounce of her strength into the effort to gain a decisive 
and speedy victory. To the French, who see Lafayette’s services 
to the infant American Republic repaid with interest after four 
generations, and to ourselves, who are now assured of our full 
reunion in spirit with America, the coming of General Pershing’s 
troops is the best of good tidings. Not only does it assure the 
triumph of the Allied cause, but it guarantees a durable peace. 


General Haig has during the week pushed our lines still nearer 
to Lens. Between last Sunday night and Tuesday our troops ad- 
vanced on both sides of the Souchez rivulet and occupied the village 
of La Coulotte in the southern outskirts of the town, once a great 
mining centre, and now a mass of ruins. South-east of Arras the 
Hindenburg Line has been further weakened at Fontaine-léz- 
Croisilles, north of Bullecourt. Elsewhere there has been the usual 
trench fighting. The presence of British troops at Lombaertzyde, 
on the Belgian coast north of Nieuport, has been officially 
mentioned. 


The French, after sustaining and repelling some violent German 
attacks on the heights north of the Aisne, delivered on Monday a 
well-planned counter-attack which restored to them the full command 
of the ridge overlooking the Ailette Valley north-west of Craonne. 
Over three hundred Germans were taken in a subterranean fortress 
near the Hurtebise monument, called the “ Dragon’s Cave.” These 
Hun dragons, under the persuasion of bombs and gas-clouds, sur- 
rendered to an Army chaplain. In Champagne, north-east of Reims, 
the enemy have again failed to drive the French back from the hill 
overlooking Moronvilliers. As usual, the Germans have revenged 
themselves for their defeats by pouring thousands more shells into 
unhappy Reims. Our Portuguese Allies, it is stated, are now holding 
a sector of the Western line, with the same firmness and courage 
that they displayed in the Peninsular days. 


The enemy uimsedens. were > leon successful last week. Twenty 
British vessels over 1,600 tons were sunk by mine or torpedo, as 
compared with twenty-five and twenty-four in the two preceding 
weeks. Six smaller vessels were sunk, as against five and ten in 
the preceding weeks. Fifteen vessels beat off submarine attacks ; 
as thirty-four vessels were vainly attacked the week before, the 
enemy must either have been less active or was kept away from 
the shipping routes by more vigorous patrolling. The number of 
ships entering and clearing from British ports varies slightly from 
week to week : last week the number was 5,799, so that the German 
boasts over our deserted ports sound hollow. 


The news from Greece is important, and on the whole highly 
encouraging. M. Venizelos has returned to Athens and has been 
entrusted by King Alexander with the formation of a Ministry, 
M. Zaimis having resigned. M. Venizelos was greeted with great 
enthusiasm by his supporters on his arrival at the Piraeus in a 
destroyer, and though it was found necessary to land Allied troops 
to maintain order, no serious disturbance has taken place in Athens. 
As for the situation in the provinces, Thessaly and Epirus have given 
in their adhesion to the Provisional Government, and though the 
Reservists are giving trouble in the Peloponnese, it is believed 
that the threat of a blockade will prevent the spread of sedition. 
From the demand made by M. Jonnart for the summoning of the 
Chamber of 1915, it is clear that M. Venizelos’s task will be to take 
up the thread of Constitutional government snapped by the illegal 
and autocratic action of King Constantine. He makes no secret 
of his desire to see his countrymen take their stand on Ahe side 
of the Allies, but disclaims any intention to mobilize thenr against 
their will. Thursday’s papers announced that M. Venizelos and his 
Ministers had taken the oath at the Palace, and on their return 
were acclaimed by the crowd who paraded the streets cheering for 
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M. Venizelos. It is stated, though not officially confirmed, that 
M. Venizelos will hold the office of Minister of War as well as the 
Premiership, M. Politis, M. Repoulis, and Admiral Condouriotis 
filling the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and Marine 
respectively. : 

In Russia the sky seems to be clearing. The All-Russia Congress 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, now in session, is a more 
truly, representative assembly than the improvised Petrograd 
Council which has hitherto controlled the Government. It has 
asserted its authority so far as to cause the Anarchists under 
Lenin to abandon a projected rising. Further, it has definitely 
rejected “ every policy tending in fact to the conclusion of a separate 
peace or to its prelude, a separate armistice.” So long as Russia 
steers clear of anarchy on the one side and a delusive peace with 
German despotism on the other, there is no reason to despair of 
her future. M. Vandervelde, after spending six weeks in Russia, 
declares that the Provisional Government is gaining strength and, 
on the authority of General Brussilofl, that the Army is in full 
convaleseence. 





Great excitement and indignation have boen aroused in Norway 
by the discovery of a bomb plot evidently aimed at Norwegian 
shipping. ‘The police at Christiania discovered amongst the luggage 
of Baron Rautenfels, described as a German Imperial Courier, no 
fewer than two hundred.and eleven bombs disguised as “ briquettes ”’ 
or pieces of coal, packages of tobacco, pencils, pens, &c., all filled 
with high explosives. No Norwegians are implicated in the plot, 
but two Finns were arrested, and, according to the Christiania 
Press, one of them stated that the bombs were mainly to be placed 
on American ships leaving Norway. As two Norwegian vessels 
were blown up by internal explosions, it is probable that similar 
explosives had already beon used in Norwegian vessels. It 
is further alleged that the trunks brought by Rautenfels had been 
sealed and stamped by the German Foreign Office, and were thus 
passed through the Norwegian Customs without being opened. 
Meanwhile the German Minister has been recalled, in strict accord- 
ance, as M. Branting, the Swedish Socialist, points out, with the 


precedent established in America some months ago, where dyna- | 


miters were discovered, and the German official representative had 
to disappear. 


Seandinavia and Holland, whose merchants have profited greatly 
by feeding Germany while their working people have suffered from 
the high price and scarcity of food, are directly threatened by the 
American Embargo Act, which the President is preparing to enforce. 
The President's object is “ to prevent any Amorican products from 
reaching Germany either directly or indirectly.” Our blockading 
squadrons will no longer have to interespt Amorican supplies for 
neutra's on the high seas. Such supplies will bo stopped at the 
source, unless the neutral purchasers can offer an absolute guarantee 
that the foodstuffs will not be re-exporied to ths enemy. The 
position of Holland, which depends on German coal received in 
exchange for food, is becoming more difficult than ever. 

The overwhelming success of the first issue of the American War 
Loan is summed up in the figures given in Monday’s papers. A 
communication from the United States Embassy poiats out that 
the subscriptions amounted to £507,045,370, or more than fifty 
per cent. over the amount offered. More than four million people 
subseribed for bonds, and of these ninety-nine per cent..subseribed 
in amounts from £10 to’£2,000. “One of the chief purposes of 
the Lean campaign was to. distribute the bonds widely, because the 
strength of the United States Government’s finance, like the strength 
of the United States Government's policies, rests upon the support 
of the people. The large number of small subscribers shows that 
the Loan was a great success from this point of view.” 





A further proof of this resolute temper is noted by the Times 
correspondent in Washington. Last Saturday the Food Control Bill 
was passed by the House by 365 to 5, “ after the insertion of a drastio 
amendment prohibiting further manufacture of intoxieating liquors 
during the war, and authorizing the Presideat to commandeer 
existing stocks of distilled spirits.” The misgivings freely but 
mistekenly entertained as to the fate of the Bill have been thus 
entirely dispelled, and though it remains to be seen whether the 
Senate will retain the sweeping antitiquor clause, “in any event 
the action of the House may be taken as a striking indication of the 
resolve to-leave nothing undone that will contribute to an earty and 
snecessful conclusion of the war.” We may add that the Food 
Bill has been reported on favourably by the Senate’s Agriculture 
Committee, which has rejected compromise proposals allowing beer 
and leaves it to Mr. Wilson's discretion whether whisky, wine, and 
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beer are to be made and sold during the continuance of the war. 
The fimes correspondent notes this» recommendation as a proof 
of the absolute confidence of the country m-the President and 
the readiness of Congress te give hima further powers beyond those 
he had asked for and been granted. 





The Times has published letters from Lord Incheape and Mr, 
F. H. Houlder showing that the price of meat when it is landed in 
this country is still low, and the facts, which we do not dream of 
disputing, have been used to bolster up the unreasoned outery 
against “ profiteering ”—a phrase almost universally bandied about 
without the least attempt at definition. As we said Inst week, the 
one object of the Food Controller—the only method that does not 
defeat itself—should be to achieve the equivalent of an increase of 
supply. He cannot actually increase supply, but he can and must 
so reduce consumption that supply is in effeet increased. If Lord 
Rhondda supposes that this will be done by a compulsory lowering 
of prices, unaccompanied by wholesale rationing, or its equivalent, 
he is backing himself against the whole gamut of economic law, _ 

We gather from Mr. Prothero’s remarks at Exeter on Friday week 
that home-grown meat will soon be required for the Army abroad. 
That means a still further reduction of supply for the consumer at 
home, Is.this the time, then, to encourage the consumer to consume 
more ? Jf he is not rationed and finds the prices agreeably low, ho 
will of course buy more. That goes without saying. Simultaneously 
the producer, deprived of his inducements far enough to satisfy the 
anti-profiteer , will say that it does not pay him to produce food. The 
Daily Express published an uproariously mad leading article on 
Wednesday in which it was argued that the consumer is everybody 
while those engaged in supply are only a few. The many therefor 
must have preference over the few. “‘ The consumer is the Ministry's 
final and most important concern.” What very simple and disas- 
trous logic ! Yet it is typical of the arguments that inundate the 
country. 


The position of General Smuts as a member of the War (abinct 
was discussed at question time on Monday in the Commons. 
Mr. King foolishly interpreted Mr. Bonar Law’s disinclination to 
amplify his previous answer to mean that when General Smut: 
attended he must not speak or express his opinion! On this Mr. 
Bonar Law observed that he did not think General Smuts would 
accept such a position, and certainly no Government would ask him 
to doso. He added, however, that when the War Cabinet were 
discussing matters relating solely to domestic affairs General Smuts, 
at his own suggestion, would not. interfere—a fine example, so it 
seems to us, of the “self-governing” mind which does not want 
to govern any one else, 


In fulfilment of his promise made on June 18th, Mr. Bonar Law 
issued on Monday a detailed statement of the items making up 
current national expenditure and the basis on which the figures 
were compiled. Mr. Bonar Law had stated on June 18th that for 
the nine weeks (April lst—June 2nd inclusive) the total national 
expenditure worked out at an average of £7,884,000 per day. He 
now gaye the exceptional reasons for this increase: first, that 
national expenditure is not incurred at a uniform rate throughout 
the year, but fluctuates considerably; second, that it was im- 
possible for the Treasury to give final figures of total current expendi- 
ture until a considerable time after it had been incurred. While 
there is no reason to suppose that the Budget estimates for Con- 
solidated Fund Services or Supply Services other than Votes of 
Credit will be exeseded, Mr. Bonar Law anticipates some excess 
in expenditure on Votes of Credit Services—which are almost five- 
sixths of the whole outgoings—under the headsof Army and Muni- 
tions. Much of the expenditure takes place outside of the United 
Kingdom —which is-the principal cause of the delay in giving the 
final figures, 


In his final and detailed analysis of the exponditurs on 
Votes of Credit, Mr. Bonar Law points out that the increase of 
expenditure on Army Services is in part attributable to payments 
or advances which will be ultimately recoverable. —The Government 
are acting as brokers on a gigantic scale, and it is reasonable to assume 
that they will ultimately be able to dispose of a good deal of their 
purchases.—As rogatds loans to Allies, the Government are still 
liable during the opening weeks of the current year to fulfil commit- 
ments undertaken before the entry of the United States into the 
war. ‘Tho advantage of that entry, ho added, was now being felt. 
Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” the growth of expenditure was 
due to transport changes, purehases of ships-and food supplies, and 
the charge for war pensions, which had new reached £259,000 
weok, and would of course continue to expand, 
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In the House of Commons on Friday week Mr. Asquith supported 
a demand for inquiry into the working of the Military Service Act 
under which-discharged or rejected men arecalled up for re-examina- 
tion. In face-of much evidence as to the want of tact displayed by 
some recruiting officers and the carelessness or incompetence of some 
medical examiners, the Government offered to appoint a Select 
Committee to. inquire into the working of the Act, by which, Mr. 
Macpherson said, they hoped to raise six divisions. The inquiry, it 
was announced on Tuesday, will be widened so as to cover all 
medical examinations under all the Military Service Acts. It will 
no doubt probe the almost incredible stories, told about more than 
one Medical Board, which have disturbed the public. 


The House of Commons discussed on Monday an amendment to 
the Reform Bill, proposing to enfranchise every soldier or sailor 


who had seen aetive service and had reached the age of nineteen— | 
The Service Members | 


the official minimum age for enlistment. 
supported the proposal on the ground that if a soldier is old enough 
to fight, he is old enough to vote—an epigrammatice principle whic! 
is double-edged, and, incidentally, implies that woman suftri 


ire 


ge is 


unsound. Mr. Herbert Samuel, who expressed much adverse 
Liberal opinion, argued that a minimum age of nineteen was 


illogical. If every fighter were to be a voter, then the midshipmer 
and ships’ boys of sixteen or less, like Jack Cornwall, ought to be 
enfranchised. The Gevernment agreed to reconsider tho matter 
before the Report stage, on the understanding tiiat the next election 
was to be regarded as exceptional. Here we need only remark 
that every limitation of tho franchise might be denounced as illogical 
and unfair. 
manhood at twenty-one is not lightly to be set aside. 


Ina debate in the Lords on Tuesday on air raid warnings and 
reprisals, Lord Derby, replying for the Government, said that they 
were doing all they could to meet Lord French's demands for aircraft. 
They could not, however, meet them all, and it would be doing 
exactly what the Germans wanted if we deprived our battle fronts of 
aeroplanes in order to lock them up for raids which might never come 
off. He had the authority of the head of the Flying Corps 
in France for saying that for every bomb dropped behind our lines 


ert 


we dropped a hundred behind the enemy’s. This was done with a dis- 
linet military object and objective, and he asserted with the general 
approval of the House that we were not going to try to imitate 
the German in his brutality, and that the idea of an eye for an eye 
anda tooth for a tooth in the way of massacring women and children 
was absolutely repugnant to the nation. 


lt was for the military authorities to decide what was the best 
of back, and the Government had given them 
an absolutely free hand to use their air machines in whatever 
As for the 
Lord Derby admitted that there | 
were strong arguments both for and against, but at a Conference 
of military, naval, and civil authorities held on Monday there was 


way hitting 


way they thought best to secure military success. 
question of giving warnings, 


a consensus of opinion that the giving of warnings might do 
more harm than good. Lord Montagu concluded the debate with 
« plea for more aeroplanes and the appointment of some one in | 


supreme command of the whole Air Service. The employment of air 
machines, in his view, was going to be the paramount issue before | 
the end of the war, and everything must be subordinated to the | 
manufacture of aeroplanes. We must look forward to air raids 
Lecoming more frequent and destructive of life. 








The return to Cork on Saturday last of a number of released 
inn Feiners has led to serious riotmg. On Sunday a crowd of 
sympathizers smashed all the windows in the county gaol, seized the 
“inn Fein Drill Hall, which had been closed by the military authori- 
ties, and planted the Republican flag on the roof. In the course 
cf further rioting, the crowd attacked a Soldiers’ Home and the 
recruiting office, tearing down the flags of the Allies and throwing | 
the Union Jack into the river. Thus far the police had made no | 
attempt to control the rioters, but on being stoned by the crowd 
were compelled to charge. In the confused fighting that followed 
revolvers were fired on the police, and it was not until the military 
were ealled out and machine guns mounted that the rioters were 
dispersed. The result of the amnesty in Cork and Dublin has dis- 
couraged both Unionists and moderate Nationalists, 


We have refrained from any comment of late on the state of 
fairs in Ireland, and on the prospects of the Convention, for what 
‘ecems to us a sufficient reason. We have always held that the 





Union is the instrument of government that divides Ireland least, 
and we have believed that that would ultimately be found true by 
cur rulers, But as they think that all sections in Ireland may yet 


, 


be crawn together in a scheme of self-government, we could not 
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Our old legal rule that a boy attains responsible | 


| prisoners 





possibly dwell on our doubts at the moment. We most earnestly 
hope that we may have overlooked some determining factor in the 
problem, and that the Government may be right in the event, and 
that we may be proved hopelessly wrong. 


But while we are anxiously awaiting the event, we feel it our 
duty to say one thing. No matter what the expectations of a politi- 
cal arrangement may be, there can never be any justification for the 
failure of a Government to govern. To keep the peace, to foresee and 
prevent public disorder which is in all circumstances iMegitimate, 
is the very fundamental of government. A Government who do not 
carry out the first elements of their task are serving no good pur- 
pose whatever, and are helping nobody. Reports from Ireland 
suggest that disorder is often condoned in order that there may 
appear to be a comparative calm in the country. If those reports he 
true, we protest agai We all know 
that pretence led to under Mr. Birreli’s management. A repetition of 
the same mistake could not be pardoned, 
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a perilous pretence. 
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The result of the by-election at Liverpool will not be known till 


we have gone to press, but we may say 2 word here as to the general 
| issue for which the independent candidate, Mr. Hughes, stands. 
We believe that many of the grievances he has statot! on behalf of 


discharged soldiers who have been e¢ ympulsorily posted for further 


service are very real. We hope that the announcoment of the 
Government that an inquiry will be instituted, and that no more 
discharged men who have served everszas will have their cases 
“ reviewed,” will satisfy those who are agzrieved. The promises 
are definite, and cannot possibly mean less than they appear to 


mean. But Mr. Hughes, who we should judge in any case is not a 
better friend of the soldier than his opponent, Lord Stanley, has 
tricked out his programme with ; 
grievaness—too little beer, too much Capitalism, too small wages, 
too much control, and so on and so forth. 


> 


wonderful variety of other 


Such complaints may be very serious even if half-articulate signs 


of a deep and menacing unrest. And we believe that in this case 
they are. However the election may go, we are certain that the 


¢ 
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Government will do well to remember 
heart absolutely sound and willing to 


that the working. man is e 
win this war. He is also a 
scratched. 
way to treat him is not to try to fool him. 
such as little beer and high prices, cannot be removed—as in a 


bit of an idealist when his surface is The only right 


When inconveniences, 


real sense they cannot be—the working man can safely be asked 


to “ stick it out’ for the sake of winning. 


After 


the suffering and inconvenience in this country have been alnx 


oll, 
1G 
What the working 
man cannot abide is to be bought off with the promises characteristic 
of “those politicians.” 

This is much better 1 
happen to know working men in their homes than by the politicians 
who seek their suffrages. 


War is war, and there are inevitable consequences. 
trifling compared with those of other nations. 


Such delusive promises are insulting to 


working men. inderstood by people who 


Representatives of the British and German Departments con- 


| cerned with prisoners of war have mot at the Hague—the first 


direct meeting between belligerent officials. The British repre- 
sentatives are Lord Newton, Sir Robert Younger, and Genera! Sir 


H. Belfield. 


tion of the repatriation of combatant and civilian prisoners undcr 


The questions to be discussed include the resump- 


existing agreements, and the extension of such agreements; the 
transfer of combatant prisoners of war to other neutral countries 
ny 


besides Switzerland ; the internment of civilian prisoners of wav in 
neutral countries ; the delay in reporting, and failure to report, 
the capture of prisoners; the punishment of and reprisals on 

; and improvements in the delivery of parcels to prisoners. 
We cannot share the suspicions expressed in some quarters tha’ 
by opening these strictly limited and highly desirable negotiations 
we are encouraging the supporters of a premature peace, 


e awarded for war 


The King has instituted two new Orders, to b 


services of all kinds to British and Allied subjects, whether men or 
women. ‘The Order of the British Empire, the first of these, is an 


Order of Knighthood, arranged in five classes ; in the higher classes 
of Grand Cross and Commander—G.B.E. and K.B.E.—the men will 
be Knights and the women will be styled Dames, though it remains 
t> be seon whe:her, unlike the ordinary Knight’s wife, they will 
use the pleasant old title. The second new Order is the Order of 
the Companions of Honour. It wiil consist of a single class, elesely 
restricted in numbers, and will carry no title or precedence, thus 
resembling the much-coveted Order of Merit. 


+ 
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Bank rate, 5 per cent., change] from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_—@.—— 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN REPORT. 

YI\HE Mesopotamian Report, which is intensely painful 

if salutary reading, shows in the event the great 
strength as well as the glaring weakness of British adminis- 
trators. For when we have mastered the complicated record 
of divided control, blind ignorance, pig-headed haughtiness, 
and their sequel of such a tale of human suffering as has 
seldom been equalled even in distant campaigns, we have to 
reflect that the conditions described have been absolutely 
swept away so far as the Mesopotamian campaign is con- 
cerned. The appallingly defective medical service has 
given place to ample and scientific arrangements ; the War 
Office with firmness and success has taken the control of the 
Mesopotamian expedition out of the faltering hands of the 
Government of India; not one of those officers or officials 
who are censured in any serious degree for the carly catas- 
trophes of the campaign remains to repeat his failure on the spot. 
We Englishmen are slow starters, but we improve as we go on, 
and we end generally with more dash than our opponents. 
We say this, not in any way in mitigation of judgment, or in 
condonation of the dangerous doctrine of ‘‘ muddling through,” 
but simply to point out that, as the Mesopotamian Report refers 
to a past order of things in the field, there is no need or excuse 
now for that sort of public recrimination which would impede 
the conduct of the war. There must be no exhausting 
digressions. The publication of the Report at this time will 
be justified in the exact degree in which it enables us to avoid 
the mistakes it discloses. For our part, we think the public 
may be trusted to use it wisely. In that belief we welcome it. 
{t is written with high courage and an obvious desire to be 
impertial. It is a singularly honest piece of work. 

If we ourselves had written the conclusions, we should 
have been inclined to lay proportionately more blame on the 
utterly mistaken system of military administration in India 
—-which dates back to 1905—than on individual officers. At 
the same time, we do not detect in the tone of the Report the 
least desire to save one group of persons by making scapegoats 
of another group. .That familiar offence—it would be a 
peculiarly odious offence in time of war—is absent here. The 
distribution of blame serves no prejudices. It may be said that 
in war the individual should always be blamed more than the 
system, for in war no man is fit for a responsible position 
unless he can rise above the circumstances of his time and 
place. But there are some systems of administration which 
would thwart the efforts of the very ablest brains, and if 
the man nominally in supreme command of the system has 
found that it is his master and not his servant, he is apt to 
reconcile himself to confusion and impotence. We take the 
military administrative system in India, as it has been 
since 1905, to be of that kind. No single man could do 
all that is required of the Commander-in-Chief under that 
system. It is one of the most complete designs of over- 
centralization ever invented. We can well believe that 
many soldiers could have done far better than Sir 
Beauchamp Duff. His achievement was a lamentably 
poor one, but we shall not learn the lessons best worth learning 
if we fail to look to the origins of error in the zest of hunting 
individuals. It will be remembered that in 1905 Lord 
Kitchener, who was then Commander-in-Chief in India, 
desired that the duties of the Military Member of the Council 
should be merged in those of the Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Curzon, who was Viceroy, resisted, pointing out that an 
excessive burden would be placed on the Commander-in-Chief, 
and above ell arguing that the military element would become 
predominant. The Commender-in-Chief would be inde- 
pendent ; the link between his office and the Viceroy’s Council 
would be broken; the ancient balance would be upset. To 
tuke an analogy, Lord Kitchener’s proposal was as though a 
Commander-in-Chief here should propose the abolition of the 
office of Secretary for War—the civilian official responsible to 
Parliament for the interpretation and presentation of military 
affairs to the nation. The significance of the dispute between 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener was not generally under- 
stood here. The Government of the day chose to support 
Lord Kitchener, who had all the repute of a brilliant soldier 
engaged on a great act of military reform, and Lord Curzon 
resigned. One of the important deductions to be made from 
the Mesopotamian Report is that even purely military ends 
are not served by making soldiers independent of control 
and responsible for excessive burdens. The belances of 
democratic or quasi-democratic administrations are very wise 
and sane, You cannot upset them without injuring the very 
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causes you may wish to advance. Implicit in the Meso- 
potamian Report is a very remarkable vindication of the 
attitude which Lord Curzon took up in 1905. Writing on 
September 2nd, 1905, we said of Lord Kitchener’s scheme :— 

“It is a most serious change, a revolution in truth, and one which 

wo do not hesitate to say ought not to have been made without 
the previous consent of Parliament. . . . The Government did 
not understand the character of the far-reaching change they were 
approving. But the absence of insight in rulers as to the effect of 
their orders is of all causes that which most certainly enfeebleg 
Empires, and destroys confidence in the ability of those rulers to 
govern.” 
Only by a surprising power of administrative recovery, and 
above all by the efforts of gallant soldiers in the field, hag 
the cause that enfeebles Empires proved to be much less 
injurious than it seemed at one time likely to be. But it 
must not be forgotten that what we have called a power of 
recovery was really the bold substitution of War Office control 
for Indian control. The Indian system remains to be com- 
pletely overhauled. 

To turn from the origins of error in the past to more recent 
origins, we find a very bad division of control between the 
India Office, which was responsible for the “ policy” of the 
Mesopotamian campaign, and the Government of India, who 
were responsible for the “ management.” The authorities 
here were apparently more enthusiastic than those in India, 
but the latter were appointed the active agents. From the 
heights of Simla they presided over the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign; they not only did not visit Mesopotamia, they did 
not even visit Bombay, which was the true base of the oper- 
ations. They behaved as though they were ignorant of the 
peculiar difficulties of navigation in the Tigris—and therefore 
of the necessity of supplying suitable vessels as soon as 
possible—and indeed as though they thought that a force 
could somehow be maintained far up the river without a special 
fleet of supply vessels at all. Both here and in India the 
civilian authorities were badly misled by their military 
advisers. But we may take the chief points in order. Sir 
John Nixon, after establishing control of Lower Mesopotamia, 
submitted a plan for advancing on Baghdad. General 
Townshend in trying to carry out this scheme protested to 
Sir John Nixon against being asked to reach Baghdad with a 
seriously inadequate force ; but Sir John Nixon’s “ confident 
optimism” convinced the Cabinet, who were admittedly 
ruled largely by a political consideration—the desirability of 
a striking success in order to counteract the presumed bad 
effect. on the Moslem world of our failure at the Dardanelles. 
The Report says that the advence on Baghdad, as undertaken 
by General Townshend, was “ an offensive movement based 
upon political and military miscalculations and attempted 
with tired and insufficient forces end inadequate preparation.” 
Responsibility is apportioned in the following order :— 
Sir John Nixon, “ whose confident optimism was the main 
cause of the decision to advance”; Lord Hardinge, the 
Viceroy ; Sir Beauchamp Duff, the Commander-in-Chief in 
India ; Sir Edmund Barrow, Military Secretary to the India 
Office; Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for 
India; and the War Committee of the Cabinet. All the 
evidence laid before the Commission showed that the expe- 
dition was very badly equipped. The shortage of transport 
was fatal. “The want of foresight and provision for the 
most fundamental needs of the expedition reflects discredit 
upon the organizing aptitude of all the authorities.” 

As for the medical arrangements, which broke down 
worse than those in the Crimean War, the Report adopts 
the findings of the Vincent-Bingley Commission, which 
inquired into the details on the spot. From a very early 
stage the sick and wounded underwent great suffering. 
This increased after Ctesiphon, and culminated during the 
Kut relief operations, when there was a complete breakdown. 
Surgeon-General Babtie, Director of Medical Services in 
India, and Surgeon-General Hathaway are specially blamed. 
The Commission censure the attempts to conceal the medical 
deficiencies. A most harrowing description by Major Carter 
of the withdrawal of the wounded by river to Basra is given, 
but the officiel report was: “The medical arrangements 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty worked splen- 
didly.” When Major Carter endeavoured to get matters 
improved he was threatened with arrest by General Cowper, 
who was simply passing on the ill-humour with which he was 
treated by Sir Beauchamp Duff. Major Carter played a brave 
and humane part, and was rewarded by being called an inter- 
fering faddist. Sir Alfred Keogh said : ‘* The medical arrange- 
ments connected with the Army in India had been for years 
and years most disgraceful.” In blaming individuals the 
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miscalculations and ignorance may possibly be pardoned 
jn themselves, they cannot be forgiven when they are 
due to a blind and lofty arrogance. There are un- 
happily too many examples of this. When General Cowper, 
who was responsible for the transport, sent an urgent telegram 
about the conditions, this telegram was transmitted to India 
by Sir Perey Lake. Sir Beauchamp Duff in replying to it 
rebuked Sir Percy Lake for the wording of the message and 
added: ‘ Please warn General Cowper that if anything of 
this sort again occurs, or I receive any more querulous or 
petulant demands for shipping, I shall at once remove him 
from the force, and will refuse him any further employment 
of any kind.” The tone of this unexampled message can 
excite nothing but indignation. 

It is hard to believe, but the Government of India tried to 
manage the campaign on principles of limited financial liability. 
Sir John Nixon asked for a railway from Basra to Nasariyeh, 
but this was refused on the ground of expense. ‘ Of two 
things, one,” is a specially true motto for those who make 
war. You must strike with all the resources that are demon- 
strably necessary or forswear the job altogether. The Govern- 
ment of India accepted the job, but they were too much 
concerned all the time as to how deeply they would become 
entangled. With this limitation of their commitment was 
coupled a morbid concern for their own dignity when they 
deliberately chose to walk on insecure ground, and this 
accounts for the want of frankness—to use a mild term—in 
reporting the terrible defects which followed. The Viceroy 
accepted a great responsibility, and is judged accordingly, 
because, after the manner that had become fashionable in 
recent years, he often acted without reference to his Council. 

We must revert to our first theme. India has not tradi- 
tionally produced bad soldiers and bad organizers. On the 
contrary, she has produced great soldiers and great organizers. 
The system for the past twelve years has been at fault. It 
has spread a rot in military administration. We cannot 
mend broken reputations, but we can and must repair the 
causes that create them. 

DECISIVE VICTORY AT SEA. 

IYO those who preach an unpopular, or et least an un- 

fashionable, doctrine it is highly encouraging when a 
response, or @ confirmation, comes from an unexpected quarter. 
They are encouraged to go on. Their words come back to 
them, so to speak, from a wall which they thought could never 
give up an echo, and they naturally tell themselves that other 
dead walls will soon become vocal. It is a fortunate moment 
when some forgotten evangel begins to pass again from mouth 
to mouth. It may be that the new yet old gospel is taken 
up by many who are half-hearted, or who have no opinion 
that is not the breath of the moment, or who would never 
touch a faith that did not pay; but those incidents are not 
in themselves discouraging beside the central fact that what 
was despised and unfashionable is once again becoming the 
professed opinion of the multitude. 

Feelings rather like those of disappointed preachers who 
suddenly find their gospel “catching on” seized us on reading 
on article in the last number of the Sunday Pictorial by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. In that article he insists with a force and 
eloquence all his own on the tremendous importance of an 
aggressive policy for the Navy. We do not want to allow 
undue weight to Mr. Churchill’s opinions. He changes them 
so often that we have reached the point of believing that it 
does not matter very much what he thinks. Still, no doubt 
even Mr. Churchill has some reason for a fresh change of 
opinion when he decides upon one, and in this case the change 
is so remarkable that it is worth notice. Those who are 
disinclined to attach any importance to what Mr. Churchill 
says may nevertheless admit that if he is expressing the views 
of @ growing school of thought—and personally we fancy 
that he is—his words are in the highest degree significant. 

_We may possibly be told that Mr. Churchill has not changed 
his opinions at all, and that all he has just written was implicit 
in everything he has written before as well as in his policy 
when he wes First Lord of the Admiralty. It is nearly always 
possible to make out a verbal case for those who do not care 
to acknowledge any change in themselvés, but we can only 
say that when we compare what we read of Mr. Churchill's 
Writings before and whet we read last Sunday, the change 
seemed to us very remarkable. It may be remembered that 
in an article in the London Magazine of October, 1916, Mr. 
Churchill laid it down that the battle of Jutland was a kind 
of luxury ; that there was no necessity for us to fight then ; 
and that we did so, as it were, out of an excess of energy and 
strength. The Navy, so ran his argument, took a risky 
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course because it could afford to do it, and not because any 
vital principle of strategy compelled it to search out and 
try to destroy the enemy. It is true that Mr. Churchill 
admitted that the function of the Navy is to attack—* the 
action of the British Navy is essentially offensive and aggres- 
sive but then he seemed to take back his words by his 
explanation. Lord Sydenham thus summarized Mr. Churchill’s 
examination of the battle of Jutland :— 

“We are bidden to rest satisfied with ‘ our silent attack on 

the vital interests of the enemy.’ ‘ ‘No obligation of 
war obliges us to go further.’ ‘There was no strategic 
cause ’ impelling us to quit our anchorages in order to fight off the 
Danish coast. ‘What harm docs it do us if the German Fleet 
takes a promenade at soa?’ And when the British Fleet, in 
accordance with every tradition worthy of being cherished, sooks a 
general action, the principal reflection which * ought’ to occur 
to our minds is: ‘ What a lot we must have in hand!’ Nothing 
but * the most conservative calculations of strength ’ should induco 
us to accept * the additional risks ’ of fighting at a distance from our 
bases and in enemy waters. Thus the battle of Jutland was simply 
an * audacious * but unnecessary * attempt to bring the enemy to 
action ’—an attempt justified only because it could be regarded as 
safe.” 
If that summary correctly represented Mr. Churchill’s views, 
as we believe it did—the quoted words cannot lie—those 
views violated the whole tradition upon which British naval 
power was built up. It is not so much a question of method 
as a question of spirit. Nelson while he waited in the bay 
at Toulon for the enemy to come out never told himself 
that so long as the French ships were neutralized, and were 
doing no active harm, they might be left alone, and that no 
obligation of war compelled him to do more than contain them. 
He always intended to destroy them. It passed our compre- 
hension how Mr. Churchill could write as he did after having 
once talked of digging the German ships out “ like rats ” 
boast as unbecoming as the doctrine of his London Magazine 
article was poisonous and enervating. 

No doubt Mr. Churchill was influenced by the theory of 
naval warfare which became fashionable about ten years ago. 
This theory assumes that the larger naval operations “ must 
always have for their object passage and communication 
that is, the Fleet is mainly occupied in guarding our com- 
munications and seizing those of the enemy.” ‘ Command 
of the sea,” according to the theory, means “control of 
communications.” Now compare such a theory with what 
might have been had the battle of Jutland been a decisive 
victory. Sir Reginald Custance has written :— 

* If the German Flect had beon destroyed in the battle of Jutland 
the Baltic would have been opened to us, a close watch of the German 
ports both there and in the North Sea could have been estalished, 
the German submarines could have been confined to their ports, 
and direct communication with Russia opened ; whereas none of 
these measures is now feasible, because the German Fleet has not 
been destroyed, and is only contained in the North Sea.” 
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Surely no one who meditates on the vast 
words can hesitate to say that the spirit of 
destroying the enemy promises results that 
no other conceivable theory of making wa 

In his article of last Sunday Mr. Churchill, after arguing that 
the success of the submarines is a “ new and revolutionary 
fact ’°—but surely it is not so very new after all—goes on to 
deplore the fact that our great Fleets are * relegated to the 
réle of ‘ keeping the ring.’”” He sees now that a way must be 
found to gratify the wish of every true seaman in the Navy 
to ‘‘ get at them ’’—that is to say,at the enemy. His words 
are as strong as anything yet written on the subject, certainly 
stronger than anything we have cared to sayin our plodding, 
temperate manner. Here are his words: * It is in the naval 
sphere itself that the new weakness and danger are discovered 
which, if not checked, will undo all that the Army has achieved 
and ruin the prospects of a decisive victory.” He then goes 
on to argue with curious detachment or effrontery that the 
policy of naval aggressiveness has been neglected in the past :— 

‘** * How to get at them?’ That is the problem, to the solution 
of which the whole energies and ingenuities of this magnificent 
service should have been ceaselessly applied during the last three 
years. Had the policy of the Admiralty been consistently and 
strenuously directed to this end—backed by conviction, authority and 
courage, with a readiness to run risks not merely of life and limb, 
for that will never be grudged, but of reputation and position—the 
glory of the Royal Navy, and its influence upon our fortunes would 
undoubtedly stand higher. Once the truce war thought has taken 
possession of the mind of power the means to translate it into action 
are rarely found lacking. Instead, however, we have had for at least 
two years the avowed acceptance, and even proclamation of the 
opposite principle, ‘ wait about till they come out’; and the 
problem of ‘ how to get at them,’ which is essentially a pro»!em of 
mechanical preparation for a supreme act of naval aggression, has 
been entirely laid aside.” 
Those are strong words, but stronger follow :— 

** Aro we really to be content to see this vast mass of about two 
hundred battleships, with nearly two thousand of the greatest guns 
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in the world, and perhaps fifteen thousand smaller guns, all-equipped 
with the finest artillerymen which the resourees of t nations 
earefully prepared in years of peace could produce, with enormous 
numbers of highly skilled, pope trained, competent professional 
and technical ratings—is all this accumulation of deadly war energy 
to wait idly on the off-chance of the German Fleet emerging from its 
harbour to fight a battle until peace, perhaps an unsatisfactory 
peace, is declared ? And this at a time when every other resource 
is strained to its utmost; when the soldier two or three times 
wounded is thrown again into the firing line; when in every Allied 
country every industry is being melted down for the purposes of 
war, while the long accumulated treasure of the nations is pouring 
away—eight million pounds .a day from Great Britain alone !” 

Well, we eppeal from Philip drunk (with a numbing if frothy 
doctrine) to Philip sober. We agree that “a way can be 
found” of making the Nelsonian legend real without the 
spendthrift sacrifices of madmen, without piling up ships on 
German or Belgian beaches, without jeopardizing the safety 
of the whole of the Alliance. Now that the United States 
Navy is on our side the thing is more than ever possible. 
As Mr. Churchill says, we have a large surplus of ships. And 
let it be remembered that our superiority over the Germans 
lies not only in ships but in seafaring and fighting skill. It is 
& singular fact that, sofaras we know, allthe successes of our 
glorious Fleet, except in the Falklands Battle, have been won 
against superior forces. The battles of the Heligoland Bight 
and the Dogger Bank, and numerous actions between light 
forces, were won against odds. The battle of Jutland itself is not 
an exception, because the heavy part of the fighting was accom- 
ished before the Main Fleet came up, and the fight could not 
e continued very long after Sir John Jellicoe’s arrival. It 
is not the part of laymen like ourselves to apply principles to 
definite schemes of strategy or tactics. We shall not be 
guilty of that impertinence. But principles are matters of 
naval history, and therefore of common knowledge. No one 
who has grasped those principles can be mistaken or indiscrect 
in urging them, and especially for this reason—that even 
when sound principles are held, those in authority often shrink 
from putting them into practice. They need the support of 
an understanding and instructed public who will not blame 
them for making sacrifices—if needs be, very heavy sacrifices. 
This is the part the Press can play. It can help to create, 
and then offer to the Admiralty, a state of public opinion 
which would be incapable of cowering if the Navy should be 
called upon to endure losses comparable with those of the 
Armies in the field. 





THE MATERIAL AND THE MORAL, 


\ JE may be permitted to wonder if Napoleon, could he 

have looked down on June 7th upon the Messines Ridge, 
would still have held that the moral in war is to the material 
as three is toone. He would have seen nineteen simultaneous 
upheavals of the apparently solid earth, upheavals strangely 
soundless, since the concussions of air which cause sound 
were smothered far down in the mine tunnels. When told 
that these convulsions were the twentieth century’s material 
contributions to the art of war he might have felt obliged to 
reconsider his dictum. In Napoleon’s day material was 
scanty ; in our own it is overwhelming in its profusion and 
complexity. Man, however high may be his spirit, can do 
little against a well-equipped enemy until he has studied in 
patience the means to equip himself more efficiently. He is 
tied dewn to the conditions in which war is now waged, and 
must conform to them or go under beaten. And yet, though 
the material things of war have multiplied a thousandfold 
since Napoleon overran Europe, one cannot closely follow 
operations by land or sea without becoming strengthened in 
the conviction that success, final success, now and always, 
must rest with those whose hearts and souls are of the finer 
temper. By enduring we become strong. In material things 
we have now surpassed the German; in numbers, actual and 
potential, we have also surpassed him; but we have only 
done so because in the early days between Mons and Loos 
our moral was loftier than his, though his was then at its 
kighest. There could have been no Somme, no Ancre, no 
Vimy, no Arras, and no Messines Ridge if that thin line 
ef dauntless spirits, outnumbered, shattered, yet uncon- 
querable, had not borne by sheer naked moral power the 
German shocks at Ypres. The courage which then withstood 
his attacks will not now be builied by his defence. 

We have been studying Sir Douglas Haig’s description of 
his winter operations in the Ancre Valley which led step by 
step up to his spring offensive, of which we have seen 
gathered some of the fruits. In methodical, patient 
sequence Sir Douglas Haig seized one after the other those key 
positions which enabled bim to overlook the enemy’s lines, 
and in some degree to enfilede them, By the end of January 





he had gripped the Beaumont Hamel Spur, and then, pounding 
from ebove upon the Germans below, he cleared the lower 
slopes by February 5th. This success gave him the evacuation 
of Grandcourt by February 7th. Again, operating always on 
the same principle, he blasted the Germans off the northern 
heights of the Thiepval Ridge, made Miraumont and Serre 
untenable, and secured their bloodless occupation on 
February 24th. The gradual retirement of the enemy’s lines 
in the Roye Salient then began. The ground was a bog after 
the frosts had broken, the atmosphere was misty and impene- 
trable to the eyes of our fliers. No rapid pursuit was possible, 
for Sir Douglas Haig could not bring up his heavy guns quickly, 
and without them a light rearguard could hold up his infantry 
indefinitely. A few score men, sheltered behind steel and 
concrete and equipped with machine guns, can withstand the 
open assaults of ten or fifteen times their numbers. The 
power of the defensive is so great with modern weapons that 
an offensive is a useless sacrifice of blood until the defenders 
and their defences have been smashed to powder by heavy 
shells. Between February 25th and March 10th roads which 
had been destroyed were remade, railway lines were laid with 
metal torn from British trecks et home, bridges were built, 
locomotives and trucks were brought from Great Britain 
and despatched from far-away Canada. The work of trans- 
portation and its military fruits—the reduction of the German 
retaining posts—went on until at the close of winter Hinden- 
burg’s troops were back at the Hindenburg Line. The 
Germans did not retire because they wished but because they 
must. 

In all this careful series of winter operations, and the 
preparations for the spring offensive which went on step by 
step with them, one sees a triumph of moral. Never have we 
made a cleaner breach with our old British habit of muddling 
through. Every step before it was taken was thought out in all 
its detail, and made ready both at the front and et the back. 
We, a nation of brilliant improvisers, had bent our minds at 
need to minute organization, and had beaten at their own 
speciality the Germans, a nation of careful organizers. As the 
Germans retired they destroyed. We, following, rebuilt what 
we needed almost as fast as it had been destroyed. 

The Haig despatch takes us down to the end of March, 
just before the spring offensive opened with the dazzling 
capture of the Vimy Ridge on April 6th. To have assaulted 
such @ position in the old style, after the old artillery prepar- 
ation, would have been utterly impossible ; yet it was taken 
between dawn and sunset upon a single day with less loss 
to us than the number of German prisoners taken—fourteen 
thousand. The enemy’s trenches, gun positions, and redoubts 
were blasted into dust by a bombardment during which five 
thousand tons of shells were poured forth each hour. Not 
until more than a score of shells had fallen upon each square 
yard of the enemy’s defences, had shattered them to frag- 
ments, and stunned all surviving defenders into shrieking 
imbeciles, were our infantry let loose. They swept over the 
Ridge and captured the first, second, and most of the third 
line before the darkness of early spring came down. That 
was the tremendous beginning which two years earlier in the 
war would have thrilled the now stolid country from end t 
end. Between April 23rd and May 3rd was waged the battle 
of Arras, designed not to gain ground but to use up the German 
reserves in the most speedy-and thorough fashion. All ths 
best German troops were hurled in against us—all those who 
but for our activity might have pressed hardly upon the 
French. The fighting was severe and continuous, and its 
main purpose completely effected. After Arras three- 
fourths of the German reserves were of no more account tc 
their leaders, 

Last came the most brilliant and spectacular feats of all— 
the blowing up on June 7th of the Messines Ridge, and the 
seizure of the whole salient which it defended. One cannot 
suppose that the mines themselves, gigantic though they were, 
did much beyond shattering the enemy’s moral. The Ridge 
extends for nine miles and the mines numbered nineteen, 
two to the mile. The Messines Ridge was won, as the Vimy 
Ridge was won, by a continuous intensive bombardment from 
heavy guns till the earth was “ without form, and void ”’ as it 
had been before the Creation. Throughout the whole series o! 
assaults and battles from April 6th until the end of this 
month the British Army in France and Flanders has taken 
seventy thousand prisoners, nearly five hundred guns, and 
put out of action three hundred thousand German fighters, 
the best who remained to the Kaiser's Army. 

Great as our successes have been materially, they have been 
stil! greater morally. We have shown the Germans that at 
their own chosen game, methodical preparation, we cwa beat 
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4 them. We have shown them that even when they possess 


all the advantages of defence we can blow and smash them 
out of their most carefully selected positions. Land war has 
been stripped of all possibility of surprise. Preparations are 
now so elaborate and extend over so long a time that the 
points chosen for attack are advertised to the enemy. Both 
at the Vimy Ridge and at Messines the Germans knew whet 
we had in mind to do. Yet we did it, completely, in one 
concentrated smashing attack. Within the last few days 
we have taken over the extreme end of the Belgian line where 
it falls down into the sea. This may imply fresh operations 
towards that decisive military end which alone can bring 
peace to the world. 


From the purely military point of view one may fail to see 
how the war can be ended this year or next year. But one 
may draw some grisly comfort from the moral and physical 
degeneration which is overtaking the Germans in punishment 
for their crimes. While the moral of the British troops is as 
high as ever, that of their opponents is steadily declining. 
Food is not short in quantity in the German trenches, but its 
quality has been reduced by fully one-third. The civil 
population is suffering, and must suffer intensely before 
the harvest is reaped. The moral war, the war of national 
souls, is already over in the Allies’ victory ; the material war 
may drag on until civilization draws near to exhaustion. 
But we do not believe that the torment of humanity will 
endure until, through line after line, we have smashed our 
way by sheer weight of guns and shells. The moral rot, of 
which many signs are visible, must spread, and so far weaken 
the resisting-power of our chief enemy that he will seek to 
save something from the wreck of his country before it is 
ruined beyond all hopes of recovery. 





RECALLED TO LIFE. 


fJ.HE first problem of Reconstruction is the problem of 

the disabled soldier. No Committee, were it composed 
of supermen and superwomen, will devise a satisfactory plan 
for the reconstruction of'society after the deluge of war has 
spent its force. No one knows how or when the war will 
end, or can foresee the social and economic changes which 
peace will bring, and we can only make tentative preparation 
to face the new conditions. But if Reconstruction in the 
larger sense is necessarily a vague thing, there is no uncer- 
tainty about the warrior maimed in the wars and his claim 
upon the goodwill and affection of the community. The 
soldiers and sailors who have been wholly or partially inea- 
pecitated by wounds or sickness are entitled to the best that 
we can do for them, and every citizen should feel it personally 
incumbent upon him to assist, directly or indirectly, in the 
good work of restoring these men, as far as possible, to honour- 
able places in civil life. The problem is definite and tangible, 
but it is also a very large one. The number of disabled men 
is already great. Mr. Bonar Law has stated this week 
that a quarter of a million sterling is being paid weekly 
in pensions—a sum equal to that of the cost of old-age pensions 
before the war—and this expenditure, of which no one grudges 
a single farthing, implies the existence of an army of invalids 
which will increase as the war goes on. If we are to deal 
with such masses of disabled men adequately and efficiently, 
we need not only to devise a policy and form a network of 
local Committees and institutions, but also, and perhaps first 
of all, to arouse the intelligent interest of the public in the 
question, so that every one may co-operate according to his 
ability. We welcome, therefore, the appearance of a new 
journal, edited by Lord Charnwood, under the title Recalled 
to Life, which is devoted to “the care, re-education, and 
return to civil life of disabled sailors and soldiers,” and is 
published at the joint expense of the War Office, the Ministry 
of Pensicns, and the Red Cross, to supply full and accurate 
information concerning the many phases of the problem. 
Here may be found Sir Alfred Keogh’s exposition of the official 
scheme of local Committees which are looking after the 
disabled men in their respective districts, accounts of the 
many hospitals and homes which are caring for the wounded 
and sick in the successive stages of convalescence, and notes 
on what is bemg done abroad by our Allies and by the enemy. 
We would draw attention now to the main tenet of the policy 
advecated. It is, simply, that the disabled men—such of 
them as are not permanent invalids—must be taught as 
speedily as possible to help themselves and to regain their 
independence. We have not to reconstruct the disabled 
man’s life for him, but we have to help him to reconstruct his 
life for himself. It is very easy to state this principle of 
self-help, but to carry it out successfully in so vast a number 
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of cases will call for all the intelligence, tact, and sympathy 
that the nation has at its command. ; 
_ A very prevalent misunderstanding which must be dispelled 
is the belief, current among: disabled men, that they will 
suffer financially in proportion as they regain their power of 
earning a living. Lord Charnwood places in the front of his 
new journal very specific assurance that. the disabled soldier's 
or sailor’s pension is fixed once for all, and will not be reduced, 
however large a wage he may find himself able to earn. We 
have reason.to believe that this obviously sound and just rule 
is not always observed in the spirit as well as in the letter 
by some employers, and even by Government Departments 
who employ disabled soldiers for light duties such as carrying 
messages. But when once it is clearly understood by all 
concerned that the pension is, so to say, a freehold of which 
the disabled man cannot be deprived at the whim of a par- 
simonious official, we shall hear no more of the pensioner’s 
reluctance to undergo an industrial training lest he should be 
out of pocket by it. A more subtle difficulty arises out of the 
natural human desire for an easy job; “ Little to do and 
plenty to get” is the motto, not-only of Mr. Weller’s soldier, 
but of most people in other callings. Many disabled soldiers 
with pensions will be tempted by offers of unskilled work 
at a modest wage—work of which there is a superabundance 
in war time—and will live to regret their decision when 
peace returns and their services are no longer required. Ii 
is immensely important that ex-soldiers, especially those 
who in their civilian days were skilled workmen, should be 
saved from the “ blind-alley’”’ occupations: which are so 
easy to enter and so hard to leave. The married man with 
a young family, whose pension is hardly sufficient to. support 
his household in comfort, will be the most likely to grasp at 
such an apparently easy way out of his difficulties. 1t ought, 
therefore, to be made widely known that when the disabled 
soldier leaves home to undergo an industrial training, his 
wife receives a separation allowance, with an additional sum 
for each child—meking a total of 28s. 9d. per week if there 
are four children—just as she had done when her husband 
was on active service. Further, if the disabled man lives at 
home while he is being trained, his pension is made up to 
27s. 6d. a week, and an additional five shillings a week is 
paid to him at the end of his course. These monetary induce- 
ments ought to counterbalance, to some extent, the attractions 
of casual and unskilled labour, with its immediate advantages 
and its very uncertain future. But there will remain for 
tactful treatment those happy but unambitious souls who 
have never learned any trade, and have never realized the 
advantages of technical skill, however humble it may be, 
in the modern world. The disabled men cannot be forced to 
work, or obliged to choose any particular occupation. All that 
can be done is to accustom them gradually to the idea that a 
man gains in dignity and repute by knowing some trade. 
In the convalescent homes light manual labour in various 
useful forms is encouraged, and it is made easy for men to 
enter the training schools that are established all over the 
country. In the homes and schools they must, of course, 
be kept under an elementary form of military discipline, and 
they are therefore working under artificial conditions which 
it is not desirable to prolong unduly. On the other hand, if 
they are sent back to civil life before they are properly trained, 
there is no certainty that they will be able to hold their own 
in competition with their able-bodied fellows. The dilemma 
is perhaps less serious than it looks at first sight, but it is 
not to be ignored. 

Many societies and private individuals are endeavouring in 
various ways to help the disabled men. The youngest and 
not the least important of these societies, known as the 
Homestead Association, is specially concerned to provide 
training homes for disabled officers and men in country <is- 
tricts. These homes will serve a double purpose. They will 
provide a quiet refuge for the many mental cases that are the 


| outcome not merely of “ shell-shock,” but of the terrific and 


continuous strain of trench-life under a ceaseless. bombard- 
ment. Many a man, after coming on leave unwounded and 
apparently in good health, has suddenly collapsed from 
sheer nervous fatigue. Prolonged rest and wise treatment 
will, however, restore most of these sufferers to their normal 
health, and we should think that the proposed country homes 
will be precisely what are wanted for them. Again, the 
invalids who are capable of light work will have the best of 
opportunities in the country for learning the rudiments of 
agriculture, gardening, and forestry, which, as the enemy 
submarines have taught the most stubborn townsman, are 
as vitally important to the community as ever they were. We 
do not know whether, after the war, there will be a pronounced 
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movement “ back to the land” in this country, or whether 
the discharged soldiers will take full advantage of the offers 
of land for settlement which the Dominions are making. 
For the sake of the nation and the Empire, we trust that there 
will be such an agricultural revival, and the Homestead 
Association will be doing much to promote it by interesting 
the disabled men in rural arts. Through one of its honorary 
Organizing Secretaries, the Association is connected with 
the Artists’ Rifles Regimental Association, which is doing 
much to promote an esprit de corps among past and 
present “ Artists,” and we may be sure, therefore, that 
the Artists’ Rifles will be fully informed about the Home- 
steads scheme. It would be well if the other Regimental 
Associations which have been or are being formed 
could be brought into touch with this useful movement, for 
every soldier can be influenced through his regiment, although 
he may be overlooked by a local Committee of which he 
knows nothing. The first “ Homestead” has already been 
secured, through the kindness of Mrs. David Little, of Man- 
chester, who has given—in memory of her husband, the late 
Dr. Little—her old country home at Congleton, in Cheshire, 
with an adjoining ‘farm, for the benefit of disabled sailors 
end soldiers. We have no doubt that other gifts of the 
same kind will follow, so that in every part of Great Britain, 
and, we trust, Ireland also, there may be a country home for 
the brave men who have done so much for us. But here, as in 
the urban institutions, the main object must be to encourage 
the convalescents to earn their own living as speedily as may 
be. It would be disastrous for them and for their country 
if they were to be kept in a state of idle comfort for a week 
longer than was necessary. We do not believe that many 
free-born Englishmen would be content to become lotus-caters, 
whatever the hardships they had undergone in the war, or 
the temptations offered them by over-anxious civilians on 
their return. But it is the plain duty of all who are concerned 
with the disabled men to assume from the outset that the 
men want to regain their economic independence, to stand on 
their own feet, as soon as possible. They need a helping hand 
for the time being, but they do not need to be kept in leading- 
strings for the rest of their lives. - 








ECONOMY AND ELEGANCE. 

TL XCONOMY is not generally regarded as attractive, and this 

‘4 is particularly the case—so it is said—with the British 
nation. It is true that there are plenty of people to whom enjoy- 
ment and extravagance are not necessarily synonymous, and who 
combine frugality with grace ; and it is true also that such people 
are to be found in these islands and are by no means confined to 
our French Allies, famous for elegant economy. In spite of this, 
however, the need for economy popularly regarded implies dull 
considerations of ways and means, sacrifice in its most sordid 
aspect, restriction to the point of discomfort. This being so, it 
would seem at first sight difficult to make an Economy Exhibition, 
which is in effect concentrated economy, frugality in essence, 
attractive as well as informative and interesting. Yet the National 
Welfare and Economy Exhibition, opened on Monday by Lord 
Crewe, contrives to be all three. It must be confessed at once, 
however, that the Exhibition owes its quality of attractiveness 
very largely, as any other Exhibition on the same site would do, 
to the beauty of the setting—i.e., the new County Hall, at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge. The building is as yet incomplete, 
of course, for work on it has to a great extent been stopped 
during the wer. Many parts of it are still in scaffolding; the 
walls and arches of the corridors still in their rough brick ; masses 
of building material lie heaped in corners ; old riverside warehouses, 
the work of demolition hardly begun, block the view at certain 
points; and what will in time be a noble terrace is at present 
little more than a builder’s yard. Yet the very incompleteness 
of the building gives it a certain charm, a perfection of dignity 
and repose, that its finished perfection cannot hope to possess. 
When the last polished brick is in place, the windows fitted and 


doors hung, when marble and tile echo to countless official footsteps, | 


and it looks over the river in its stately completeness, it will 
be a thing of beauty and also a thing of pride to Londoners and 
all who love London, but it will have lost that peculiar beauty 
which now clings to the walls, already weather-stained, to the 
wide windowless casements that look into the sweeping courtyard 
er over the river to Westminster, or the bare arched roof of the 
corridors which seem like deserted cloisters. In truth, it has 
something of the beauty of a noble ruin—suc& as Piranesi loved 
to draw---but without its sadness, for we know that when the 
destructiveness of war and death is over, and man turns once again 
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The authorities in charge of the National Welfare and Economy 
Exhibition have not only made a happy choice of setting, but they 
have shown great care in carrying out their scheme. They hars 
not attempted anything ambitious—or may we not say, in the 
light of painful experience of other exhibitions, preposterous ?— 
In the way of decoration. There is nothing tawdry, no orgy of 
bunting. There is only a flutter of flags on a stairway or in the 
courtyard, making a brave show against the grey walls. Tho 
present writer had the good fortuno to see this same courtyard 
on a day when the sun filled it with splendour and the walls, rising 
sheer, cut a straight clear line against the blue sky. There were 
patches of khaki here and there, a splash of scarlet where the 
Guards Band sat ; a munition-worker on her way to the Munitions 
section paused and leaned through one of the arches, giving » 
touch of bright blue, and at one instant two girls in picturesque 
uniform—the picturesqueness, it is surmised, as accidental as it 
was charming—bright-coloured overalls and tawny orang> caps, 
strolled in full sunlight across an open space. 

But the Exhibition, though pleasing to the eye, was not designed 
for that purpose. Its aim is to give practical instruction, aided by 
demonstration where possible, in all branches of war-time economy. 
As Lord Crewe in his opening speech pointed out, the need for 
economy is not going to stop with the end of the war. It will 
remain after the guns have ceased firing. The entrance of our 
latest and most wealthy Ally, America, into the struggle did not, 
as some people apparently hoped, mean that the necessity for 
carefulness was over. As Lord Crewe said, granted the need, the 
will to economize is present, but very often knowledge as to how 
to do it by the best methods is not, and to give this knowledge 
is the aim of the Exhibition. It is impossible to conceive that 
any branch of economy has been overlooked. Shopping and 
cookery, very naturally, are given pre-eminence. In _ tho 
attractive French Market, the brightest spot in the Exhi- 
bition with its flower- and fruit-laden stalls, housewives may not 
only see how shopping is done in the market-places of France, but 
are given lessons in buying—are initiated, in fact, into the secrets of 
that elegant economy of which we have spoken. Further, a French 
chef, that high priest of the kitchen, working with the materials to be 
found in the larder of the average middle-class British home, demon- 
strates how to utilize attractively “ what was left over from yester- 
day.” Each morning the chef will investigate his larder, see what is at 
his disposal, and then conduct a personal tour of the market to sup- 
plement the items left from the previous day. In addition t» 
this, under the supsrintendence of the London County Council 
Evening Institutes Bureau, a number of lecture-demonstrations will 
be given in one of the rooms overlooking the terraco illustrating 
methods of dealing with housewives’ problems in accordance 
with different standards of living. In another room we are 
shown how to make Sugarless and Wheatless Cakes and are 
introduced to easily obtainable but little-known varieties of 
grains, pulse, &c., including dainty dishes made from seaweed ; and 
recipes for economical foods of every description are to be found on 
numberless stalls. In cheap methods of cookery the Hay-Box easily 
holds first place, and enthusiasts are eager to display its construction 
to inquirers. Household Hints are almost embarrassing in quantity, 
from mending kettles with metal buttons to concocting slipper soles 
from old carpeting. In the National Service Section we learn what 
to do with wool, cotton, and paper waste, and are shown by examples 
how the wool is employed in the making of Army and Navy 
blankets and clothing, cotton converted into paper, and the paper 
used in the manufacture of shells and box boarding. 

One of the most useful things to be learnt at the Exhibition is how 
to preserve fruit and vegetables. Several correspondents have 
written to us urging the importance of this matter, and we are glad 
to say that not only can a number of useful pamphlets issued by the 
Royal Horticultural Society be obtained at the County Hall, but 
practical demonstrations and detailed instructions are to be had for 
the asking. At the London County Council Room, already referred 
to, we were initiated into the bottling mysteries by a kindly, smiling 
priestess, but they proved after all to have little mystery in them 
| and to be methods of the following simple description. Put your 
fruit, which you must be sure to see is sound, into ordinary glass 
jars (any one who has bought bottled fruit will have a number of 
these by him); then cover with cold water ; put on the rubber ring 
and metal stopper, both of which can be bought fairly cheaply, 
| considering war prices, at any Stores; fasten down with a 
| metal clip and stand your jars in an ordinary tin bath, taking 
| care to put a false bottom of wood or wire to the bath to 

prevent the jars from coming into close contact with the heat. 
Cover with cold water up to the necks of the bottles, then put 





to the constructiveness of life, this fine work of art will be carried | over very low heat—gas will do—and let it come very slowly to 


t completion. 


the boil. Then let them slowly cool. Another method is to use 
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mutton-fat for keeping out the air; but indeed the intcrested 
inquirer may learn many hints on the subjects in this room, and also 
in the room of the Women Institutes, where canning methods are 
also displayed. In the latter room also directions are given as to 
salting or drying fruit and vegetables, and copies can be obtained of 
the Royal Horticultura) Society's pamphlet on the same subject. 
We are all hoping for a good harvest not only of wheat but of fruit 
and vegetables. The small grower is not concerned with storage of 
the first of thes products, but if there is a glut of the last named 
owing to the zeal of the small-holder and the ubiquitous allotment- 
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holder, it will be very necessary that these cultivators should know | 


how to make the best use of it. 

Ve have no space to deal with many other points in the Exhibi- 
{jon, some of them not dircetly concerned with economy perhaps, but 
interesting by-products as it Those curious to know how 
munitions are made can see fuses boing manufactured, and there is a 
War Museum of exhibits lent by the Ministry of Munitions. We may 
add that to increase the elegance of our economic studies there is a 
arranged, the 
As we 


were. 


band to play to us and excellent concerts have beer 
artists most kindly giving their services for the good cause. 
said at the beginning, this War Economy Exhibition, largely 
owing to the beauty of its surroundings, is one of the most 
attractive and curious we have Mark Tapley would say 
there was little credit in being economical under such conditions, 
Jut the majority of us are not such enthusiasts in hardihood. We 
are willing to make sacrifices, but we see no reason why we should 
not make them as agresably as possible, and this the Exhibition 
will stimulate us and help us to do. 


seen. 





SOBER AND INCAPABLE. 

IWVHERE is no intrinsic worth about solemnity. Some very good 

people are very solemn, but the solemn fools are very common, 
and superficially they make the same impression. The over-serious 
are not popular, but they are very much—often quite unduly— 
respected. Extreme solemnity almost always conveys a vague 
reproach, and the world, which takes men at their owa valuation, 
is inclined to think that the reproachful are righteous. It is a 
strange error. For all that, every serious-minded incapable is not 
a fool. He may have a fine mental constitution, but he is handi- 
capped in the race of life by an utter want of practicality, by some 
failure of connexion between thought and action. Incapacity 
unaccompanied by either stupidity or frivolity is the misfortune 
of manylikeablemen. They lack the great dynamic of enthusiasm 
and they have no faith. Given these two, their natural abilities 
might often carry them, not to the top, but within sight of it. As 
it is, they disappoint themselves and others, partly because too 
much is expected of such serious people in their youth. 

The ordinary man is apt to underrate the capacity of the minor 
enthusiast. Great fanatics rank in the eyes of the world with men 
of genius, but lesser persons of the same type are always called 
fools by the Philistine when first he sees them. Time and again, 
however, the Philistine has to eat his words. The enthusiast is 
often mistaken, but he is almost always effectual because it is 
eypable men who are liable to enthusiasms. All sorts of movements 
which finally overwhelm the Philistine have been carried through 
by the group of enthusiasts at whom he has laughed as ridiculous 
dreamers or weak sentimentalists. Very often they have been 
pressed to a successful issue without the aid of any single man of 
The power of goodness cannot be 
Many 


what we may call fanatic rank. 
quoted by any means always to account for their triumph. 
successful enthusiasts are not so very scrupulous, but they are 
capable. The Philistine never admits a mistake. That is the only 
certain proof that he is a true Philistine. When he finds that the 
clamour he laughed at has turned into “a question,” one that has 
claimed the car of the country or even of the world, he changes his 
position. He always knew there was a great deal in it, he says, 
but he objected to the methods of its promulgators ; and if his own 
words are quoted against him, he smiles superior, and says that the 
quoting of warm expressions spoken in other circumstances is not 
is his city of refuge. 


“the game.” “ The game ”’ 





But, leaving aside great movements, think of the small persons | 


of no account, especially women, with private propaganda on hand. 
What bores they are; but what a lot they get done. Are we not 
often tempted to hope that we shall never again meet Mrs. So-and-so ? 
We are so tired of her craze about this, that, or the other small 
ebuse or reform. We succeed, perhaps, in avoiding, and even 
forgetting, her for a long time, and then all of a sudden we are 
confronted by what she has accomplished. “ Yes,” 
“she was very full of her theories at one time, and we all got a little 
Weary of hearing of them, but what a capable woman she is!” 
Again, how often do we hear with surprise thet some young man or 
young woman, whose enthusiasms for persons or ideas made him o 


say her friends, | 


| world. 


| 
| 
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her ridiculous, has managed somehow or other to become essential 
somewhere. We hear of him again as “ the life and soul ” of some 
business undertaking or as “ absolutely necessary ” to some great 
venture. We hear of her as the mother of “ very brilliant boys” 
who owe their scholastic triumphs “entirely to her,” or a3 the wife 
of some rising man of whom the world says that he “ could not have 
made that success alone.’ It is not impossible that even a friendly 
critic may add of them both that they had always a good opinioa 
of themselves; but that does not detract from their capacity. 
Even in the case of children soberness is not a good sign so far as 
capacity goes; and a judgmatical attitude, while it leads their 
elders to say that there is “‘ no nonsense in them,” 
grit, though of course it may accompany it. 


is no proof of 


Where the Philistine so often makes a mistake is that he fancies 
the enthusiast is not a realist. The truth is that realism is often 
taken for sentimentalism. ‘These men are full of new wine,” says 
the world, and is shortly surprised to find that the “drunkards ” 
have accomplished the impossible. Sometimes they are left 
drunk—metaphorically speaking—by the roadside. ‘ Look at the 
sentimentalist in the gutter,’ laughs the Philistine. Realism is a 
heady wine, and only the few can carry it. There are terrors and 
joys of which only a very strong man can think without reserve. 
There is no such thing as looking coldly on the truth. Only some 
people have an impression that so long as you are cool that is where 
you are looking. 

But, as we have suggested above, there 
incapable people for whom there is a great deal to be said 
if it is all in the way of excuse. Their minds turn upon great 
matters which are too high for them, and of which they never get 
but a misty sight, but it is something that they lift their eyes towards 
the hills. It is true that they waste their time in trying to get to 
conclusions about questions on which their conclusions can be of no 
value except to the owner, and that they have never been known 
to arrive at one; but it must be remembered that they cannot help 
it. In everyday affairs and in the practical conduct of life they are 
very inept. What then is the use of their setting their thoughts 
on them? Their root defect is want of energy, and that means 
want of will-power. As a rule they know it, and do not excus2 
themselves. They realize early that if luck be not on their side 
they must fail, and, knowing how little they owe to themsclves, 
they are not self-satisfied. As much consolation as misery comes 
out of the element of chance in the game of life. It is very difficult 
to calculate chances, and it is inexplicable how often the > 
incapables avoid disaster. They appear to drift, but currents ors 
often favourable, and not seldom some other vessel with more steam 
than it needs will take them in tow. ‘“ Some boats come in which 
are not steered,’ and far more than seems possible at the outset. 
Very grateful, anxious, and bewildered, the incapable makes his 
port amid the cheers and laughter of his friends. ‘‘ From fearful 
trip comes in the ship.” Perhaps some explanation of the luck 
lies in the fact that the very best incapables know themselves, and 
know their neighbours. He or she keeps in mind that, though he 
or she is a partial fool, he or she is not a whole one and has some 
very good wits very much at the service of benefactors. Unpractical 
men or women, though unsaved by the divine drunkenness of 
enthusiasm, have yet a good deal to give. They know that all 
their lives they will be, in a measure, dependent and must accept 
much, and they determine to offer an exchange. It is easier to 
them than to most people to be unselfish, for no envies and jealousics 
assail them. They content themselves with proceeding upon 
side-lines, and do not increase the congestion of the highway. Not 
infrequently they make a pleasant journey through life, keeping 
out of the dust. We might become quite sentimental in the con- 
sideration of their advantages if we did not know that a little money, 
ever so little, is almost essential to their salvation—almost but not 
quite! The Providence whose indulgence to youth and intoxication 
is proverbial sometimes puts out an unexpected hand to the poorest 


are some grave and 


even 


‘ 


* nice 


and soberest of middle-aged incapables. 





THE COCKNEY IN HOSPITAL. 

CERTAIN Cockney of the slums, Bert, was an acquaintances 
Lf of mine before the war, and from him I gleaned somo 
vague knowledge of his kind. I did not guess how intimate was 
soon to be my association with « multitude of the Berts of the 
I wes to be their servant, to wait upon them, to perform 
menial tasks for them, to wash them and dress them and undress 
In my own ward, and elsewhere 
Even 


them, to carry them in my arms. 
in the hospital, I came in close contact with many Cockneys. 
when one had not precisely “ placed” a patient of this description, 
the relatives who came to him on visiting-days gave the clue. 
The mother was sometimes a “ flower-girl’’: the sweetheart, 
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with a very feathered hat, and hair which evidently lived in curling- 
pins except on great occasions, probably worked in a factory. 
These people, if the patient were confined to bed, sat beside him 
and talked in a subdued, throaty whisper. But I have seen the 
same sort of patient, well enough to walk about, .meet his folk 
at the hospital gate. There is a crowd at the hospital gate, passing 
in and going out; hests of patients.are waiting, some in whecled 
ehairs and some seated on the iron fence which fringes the drive. 
The reunions which occur at that gate are exceedingly public. 

In a higher class there is here restraint and a rather stupid 
bashfulness. I have seen a wounded youngster flush apprehensively 
and oniy peck his mother in return for her sobbing embrace. That 
is not Bert’s way. He knows—he is. no fool—that his mother 
looks a trifle absurd as, with bonnet awry, she surges. perspiringly 
past the sentries. But he hobbles sprily to meet her, and his 
ealute is no mere peck, but a smaeking kiss, so noisy that it makes 
every one laugh. He laughs too; but the main thing is that he 
has managed to please his mother. She is. sniffing loudly, yet 
laughing also, and one could want no better picture of human 
affection than this of Bermondsey Bert and his shapeless, work- 
distorted, maybe bibulous-looking mother, exchanging that resound- 
ing and ungraceful kiss at the hospital gate. I have heard Bert 
shout ‘‘ Mother!” from a hundred yards off, when he spicd her 
coming through the gate. No false shame there! No smug 
‘ good form ” in that—nor in the time-honoured jest which follows : 
* And ’ave you remembered to bring me a bottle of beer, mother ?” 
{Of course visitors are not allowed to introduce alcohol into the 
hospital—otherwise I am afraid there is no doubt that mother 
would have obliged.) In one of our wards we harboured for a 
while a costermonger. This coster, an entertaining and plucky 
creature who had to have a leg amputated, received no callers 
on visiting-day—his own relatives were dead, and he and his wife 
had separated. ‘Couldn't ‘it it orf,’ he explained, and with 
laudable impartiality added: ‘ Married beneath ’er, she did, 
wen she married me.” As the lady was herself a coster, it was 
plain that here, as in other grades of society, there are degrees, 
conventions, and barriers which may not be lightly overstepped. 
‘Sister,’ however, thought that the patient should inform his 
wife that he had lost a leg, and prevailed on him to send her a 


letter to that effect. A few days later he was asked: “ Well, 
did you write and tell your wife you had lost a leg?” “ Yus.” 
“i she’s answered? What has she said?” “Said 


suppose 
i'm a liar!” Her retort had neither disconcerted nor offended 
him. He was a philosopher—and, like so many of his kind, a 
taunghing philosopher. When he was sufficiently recovered from 
his operation to get about on crutches he was the wag of the ward. 
He took a special delight in those practical jokes which are invented 
by patients to tease the nurses, and devoted the most painstaking 
ingenuity to their preparation. It was he who found a small 
hole in the lath-and-plaster wall which separates the ward from 
the ward’s kitchen. Through this hole a length of cotton was 
passed and tied to the handle of a mug on the kitchen shelf. At 
this period, owing to the Zeppelin raids, only the barest minimum 
of light was allowed, and the night nurse, when she entered the 
kitchen, went into almost complete darkness. No sooner was 
she in the kitchen and fumbling for what she required than a faint 
noise—-that of the cup being twitched by the cotton leading to 
the mischievous coster’s bed—arose on the shelf, and convinced 
her that she was in the presence of a mouse. She retreated, and 
perhaps if any convalescent patient had been awake she would 
have enlisted his aid to expel the mouse; but in the ward the 
patients were, as one man, snoring vociferously. It was this 
slightly overdone snoring, at the finish, which gave birth to 
suspicions and caused the trick to be detected. 


The night nurses do not have a placid time of it if their patients 
are at the stage of recovery when spirits begin to rise and the 
early slumber-hour which the hospital rules preseribe is not welcome. 
String-actuated knaveries, more or less similar to the mouse-in-the- 
kitchen one, are always devised for the plaguing of a new night 
nurse. Sometimes in the dead of night, when utter silence broods 
over the ward, the gramophone will abruptly burst into raucous 
music-—its mechanism has been released by a contrivance which 
gives no clue to the erime’s perpetrator. The flustered nurse 
yropes her way down the ward and stops the gramophone, every 
patient meanwhile sitting up in bed and protesting against her 
cruelty in having awakened them by starting it. Half-an-hour 
after the ward has quieted down, the other gramophone (some wards 
own two) whirs off into impudent song—it also has been primed. 
Nurse is wiser on future occasions: she stews the gramophones, 
when she comes on duty, where no one can tamper with them. 
Even so, she may have her nerves preyed upon by eerie tinklings, 
impossible to locate in the darkness: these are caused by two 


' and, having cut it, flatters herself that she has got the better of 











—— 
knives, hung from a nail fixed high up in the rafters, By jiggling 
a string, which is conducted over another rafter and down the 
wall to his pillow, the patient makes the knife-blades elash. Some 
times two strings, leading to different beds, complete this instramen, 
of torture. After a determined search, nurse finds: one string 















her enemies. Not a bit of it. She has scarcely settled in her chair 
again before the tinklings recommence. The second string is jn 
action; and as she hunts about the ward for the source of the melody 
in the ceiling, muffled convulsions of mirth, from the dim rows of 
beds, furnish evidence that her naughty charges are not getting 
the repose which they require, and to ensure which is part of the 
purpose of her presence. 

A nurse who happens to be unpopular never has these pranks 
played upon her. They ave in the nature of a compliment. No, 
do they cccur in a ward where there is a patient seriously ill, 
is impossible to imagine war-hospital patients acting inconsiderately 
towards a distressed comrade. This observation renders all the 
more amusing the scandalized concern which I once beheld gp 
the demure physiognomy of a visiting clergyman when he gathered 
the drift of certain allusions to a case on the Danger List, 

The name of the Danger List explains itself. When a patient 
is put on the Danger List his relatives are sent for, and may by 
with him whether it is the visiting afternoon or not. (If they 
come from the provinces, they are presented with a railway pass, 
and, if poor, are allotted lodgings near the hospital, a grant boing 
made to them from our Benevolent Fund.) For the information 
of the V.A.D.’s who enswer visitors’ questions in the Inquiry 
Bureau at the main entrance to the hospital, a copy of the Danger 
List hangs there, and it is on record that an awestruck child, seeing 
this column of patients’ names, and reading the heading, asked; 
““ What does * Danger List’ mean? Does it mean that it’s danger. 
ous to go near them?” Now, in Ward C22 a patient, a Cockney, 
was on the Danger List—which circumstance availed nothing 
to depress his spirits. In spite of considerable pain, he poked 
fun at the prospect of his own imminent demise, and was himself 
the chief offender against the edict of quietness which “ Sister” 
had issued for her ward. He would talk; and he would talk about 
undertakers, post-mortems, epitaphs, and the details of a military 
“That there top nete of the ‘ Last Post’ on the bugle 
he said—a verdict which any one 


funeral. 
doesn’t ’arf sound proper,” 
who has heard this beautiful and inspired fanfare, which is the 

farewell above a soldier’s grave, and which ends on a soaring treble, 

will endorse. “ But,” he went on, “if the bugler’s ’ad a drop 0’ 

somethin’ warm on the way to the cemetery, that there top note 

always reminds me of a ’iceup. An’ if ’e ’iccups over me, I shall 

wanter spit in ’is eye, blimey if I won't.” This persiflage had been 

going on for a couple of days, and getting to be more and more 

elaborate and allusive, infecting the entire ward, so that the fact 

that the man was on the Danger List had become a kind of cateb- 

word amongst his fellows. Entered, in all innocence, the clergyman. 

(‘The very bloke to put me up to all the tricks ! *—from the 

irreverent one.) At the same moment a walking patient, also a 
Cockney, who had been reading a newspaper, gave vent to a cy 
of feigned horror. “ Boys!” he announced, “ it says ‘ere theres 
a shortage of timber!” Guffaws greeted this sally. Every one 
saw the innuendo at once—cvery one except the clergyman, and 
when he grasped the point, that Ol Chum So-and-so was on the 
Danger List, and a shortage of timber was supposed to imply that 
he might be done out of a coffin, he was visibly shocked, Perhaps 
he did not understand Cockney humour. ... However, one may 
add that our irrepressible friend, at the moment of writing, is of 
the Danger List (albeit only after a protracted struggle with the 
Enemy at whom he jeered), and is now contriving to be as funny 
about Life as he was funny—and fearless—about Death. 

I caught sight to-day of another Cockney acquaintance of mine, 
whose Christian name is Bill, trundling himself down the hospitel 
drive in a wheeled chair. Perched on the knee of his one leg, 
with its feet planted on the stump which is all that is left of 
the other, was his child, aged four. Beside him walked his wile, 
resplendent in.a magenta blouse and a hat with green and_ pink 
plumes. The trio looked happy, and Mrs. Bill’s gala attire wa 
symbolieal. When Bill was in my ward he, too, was on the Danget 
List. I remember that when he first came to us, before his oper 
tion, and before he took a turn for the worse, his wife visited him 
in that same magenta blouse (or another equally startling), and 
that for some reason she and “ Sister” did not quite hit it of, 
“had words,” and subsequently for a period were not on speaking 
terms. Later, when Bill underwent his operation and began to 
sink, his bed was moved out on to the ward’s veranda. Here his 
wife (now wearing a svbdued blouse) sat beside him, hour after 
hour, while Little Bill, the child, towed a cheap wooden engine 
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up and’ down the grass patch, oblivious to the ordeal through 
hich his-parents were passing. It was my business, as orderly, 
to intrude at intervals upon the scene on the veranda, to bring 
Bill’ such food as he was able to tolerate. On the first occasion, 
after Bill’s collapse, that I prepared to take him a cup of tea, Sister 
stopped me. “ Don’t forget to take tea, and some. bread and 
butter, to that poor woman, She looks tired. And some milk 
for the child.” “ Very good, Sister.” I.cut bread and butter, 
and filled an-extra mug of tea. ‘ Orderly ! What are you doing ?” 
Sister (had reappeared. And I was rebuked because I was going 
to offer Mrs. Bill her tea in a tin mug (the patients all have tin 
mugs) and had cut her bread and butter too thick. I must cut 
dainty slices of thin bread and butter, use Sister’s own chinaware, 
and serve’the whole spread on a tray with a cloth. All of which 
was typical of Sister, who from that day treated Bill’s wife with 
true tenderness; and Bill’s wife became one of Sister’s most 
enthusiastic adorers. It came to pass, after a week of pitiful 
anxiety, that the Medical Officer pronounced Bill safe once more. 
“ Bloke says I'm not goin’ ter peg art,” he told me. I congratulated 
him, and remarked that his wife would be thankful when. he met 
her, on her arrival, with such splendid news. “I'll ’ave the larf 
of my Missus,” said Bill. ‘‘ W’en she comes, I shall tell. ’er I’ve 
some serious noos for ’er, and she’s ter send the kid darn on the 
grarse ter play. Then I'll pull a long fice and hask ’er ter bear 
up, and say I'm sorry for ’er, and she mustn't tike it too rough, 
and all that; and she ’as my sympathy in ’er diserpointment : 
she ain't ter get "er widow's pension arter all 1” 

I kelieve that this programme was carried throvgh, more or 
less to the letter. Certain it is that I myself overheard another 
of Bill's grim pleasantries. He was explaining to Madame that 
they must apprentice their offspring to the engineering trade. 
“T wanter mike Lil’ Bill a mowter chap, so’s ’e can oil the ball- 
bearings of me fancy leg wot I’m ter get at Roehampton.” The 
“fancy leg” ended by being the favourite theme of. Bill’s dis- 
graceful extravaganzas. He would announce to Sister, when 
she was dressing his stump, that he had been studying means of 
earning his living in the future, and had decided to become a 
professor of roller-skating. He would loudly tell his wife that 
she would never again be able to summon him for assault by 
kicking—the fancy leg would not give the real one sufficient 
purchase for an effective kick. And she was not to complain, 
in future, about his cold feet against her back in bed : “there would 
be only one cold foot, the other would be unhitched and on the 
floor. And of be endless jokes about what 
had been done with the amputated leg, whether it had got a tomb- 
stone, and so forth: some of the suggestions going a trifle beyond 
what good taste, in more fastidious coteries, would have thought 
permissible. But Bill had his own ideas of the humorcus, end 
maybe his own no less definite ideas of dignity. In this latter 
virtue I counted the fact that, although once or twice, when he 
was very low, he gave way to a little fretting to me, he never, I 
am convineed, let fall one querulous word in the presence of his 
wife, She sat by her husband's side, and when things were at 
their worst the two said naught. The wife numbly watched her 
Bill's face, turning now and then to glance at the activities of 

ittle Bill with his engine, or to smile her thanks to the patients 
who sometimes came and gave the child pickaback rides. When 
L intruded, I knew I was interrupting the communings of a loving 
and happily married pair; and the “slangings” of each other 
which signalized Bill's recovery and his wife's relief did nothing 
to shake my certitude that, like many slum dwellers, they owned 
amutual esteem which other couples, of superior station, might envy. 

Personally I have never known a Cockney patient who did not 
evoke affection ; and, as a matter of curiosity, [ have been asking 
a number of Sisters whether they liked to have Cockneys in their 
wards, Without a single exception (and let me say that Sisters 
ate both observant and critical), the answers have been enthusiastic- 
aly in the affirmative. Warp Murr. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——@—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

THE CLERGY AND MILITARY SERVICE, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specraton.’’) 
Sin,—I must own inyself one of those who regretted the exemption 
of the clergy from military and who finds himself 
confirmed in his regret by all that has happened since the point 





service, 


SPECTATOR, 





subject may be reconsidered, and therefore I beg leave to offer a 
few considerations. 

The late Bishop of Exeter states tle case for exemption as well 
as it could be stated, and I am: quite willing to allow that it.is a 
case which from’ some points of: viow may well be: thought 
irresistible. Nevertheless I think it fails when closely considered. 

The analogy with the medical profession is more plausible than 
just. Doetors and surgeons can only use their hardly won skill 
in the case: of the. sick.and wounded. Therefore their place is 
where the sick and wounded are to be found—namely, at the 
dressing-stations and the hospitals, not in the-firing-line. The 
clergyman is in another case altogether. The technical part of 
his equipment is trivial enough. Any man of average intelligence 
can master it easily in a week. It may be doubted whether tho 
life of a military chaplain is any more favourable to theological 
study than life in:the ranks. The pastoral efficiency, which is the 
mark of a good clergyman, can only he slowly gained in the school 
of experience; and that schcol may well be more:amply provided 
in the ranks than elsewhere. The clergyman’s service must: be 
rendered to men wherever they are, and best when they are in 
situations of danger and stress. Therefore his chief desire, and 
the only privilege he can rightly claim, is to have contact with 
men. Anything that bars him off from contact is hostile to his 
ministry. “The work of the clergy, whether at home or at the 
front,” says the Bishop, “‘is to win sculs to God, and that is ro 
light task.” True, but is it rendered lighter by placing the clergy 
in a position of invidious privilege? A Chureh which has pressed 
on its lay members the duty of fighting cannot possibly hold that 
there is any real inconsistency between military service as such 
and the Christian ministry. There cannot be two moral standards, 
one for the laity, and one for the clergy. 

Contact with men is the primary condition of spiritual ministry; 
their respect is hardly less than primary. Both conditions aro 
secured by the service of the clergy in the One is 
endangered, the other is destroyed, by their exemption. It is 
significant that those chaplains who wield the most considerable 
spiritual influence appear to be precisely those who insist on 
going outside the conventional limits of chaplain’s work, and 
sharing frankly the risks and hardships of the troops. No 
Church can be indifierent to the prestige of its clergy. It seems 
to me quite evident that the exemption of the clergy from military 
service has dealt a heavy blow to their prestige at home, whatever 
may be the case at the front. 


ranks. 


That the military authorities desire to maintain the existing 
isolation of the clergy proves nothing, but only provides another 
illustration of the well-known reluctance of military authorities 
to depart from the grooves of tradition. Such isolation may have 
been harmless enough when there no civic obligation of 
inilitary service, but its whole meaning and character have beeu 
changed by the Military Service Act. It cannot surely be main- 
tained that the clergyman’s civic duty is less than the layman’s, 
or that the standard of his self-sacrifice for the country is lower. 

What impresses the people at home is the statutory exclusion 
of the clergy from the burden and danger of military service. 
This invidious distinction becomes more invidious 
strain of the war extends the claim of the State to classes and 
categories of men on whom military service bears hardly. . The 
position of a healthy clergyman of military age in his parish is 
certainly very uncomfortable, very questionable, very difficult to 
justify. Ile represents the religion of self-sacrifice; he 
the duty of service; he proclaims the moral significance of thi 
tremendous conflict; he preaches a crusade; but all the while he 
himself stands apart, ignobly exempt from the loss and hardship 
and danger of the conflict. How can the paradox be made toler- 
able? “ Take thought for things honourable in the sight of al! 
men,” said St. Paul. I must needs think that if the Apostle’. 
injunction had been heeded by the leaders of the Church of 
England, they would not have brought the clergy into such an 
embarrassing situation. 

We older men who are unfit for service feel sometimes as if we 
were, in spite of ourselves, immmersed in the shame of an unworthy 
failure; but at least we have no choice, and we form no exception. 
We stand with our lay contemporaries, claiming no exemption, 
and provoking no protest. We must do what we can as opportunity 
offers, and, for the rest, silently dedicate ourselves to a more 
generous self-surrender to public service when the war ends,. and 
peace restores to us the normal opportunities of our work. Far 
different is the case of the younger clergy, who find themselves, 
even in spite of their wishes and in the teeth of their convictions, 
coerced into a situation of humiliating privilege, compelled to 
© abide with the stuff,”” when “ the battle is in the gate,”’ and the 
good cause needs champions. 

I cannot help thinking that a grave mistake has been made, and 
a formidable obstacle to spiritual work added to the many which 
I suspect that a new 


was 


ever as the 


presses 


now perplex and sadden.the English clergy. 
and potent factor adverse to recruiting for the ministry has been 
brought on the scene. Why should the clergy be legally certified 
as the only Englishmen who need not be ready to die for England 
in the hour of England’s danger? What generous youth aflame 





was determined. But I have hitherto held my peace on the subject, 
because as myself too old for service in the ranks, and therefore 
personally untouched by the decision, I have shrunk from entering 
into its discussion. Now, however, I begin to hope that the whole 





with patriotic sentiment will be able to endure such an exclusion 
from the national life? Is it too late to reopen the question, and, 
perhaps, amend a too hastily drawn Act?—I am, Sir, &c.. 


Deanery, Durham, H. Hesstsx Henson. 
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{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Specrator.*’] 

Sir,—-The Spectator of June 9th has just reached me, and I know 
that the letter of Mr. Ellis on the subject of “ The Clergy and 
Military Service ” expresses a generally accepted view of men out 
here. It is a well-worn topic of newspaper controversy, but the 
need for action in this matter is so urgent that I hope you will 
xllow the widespread dissatisfaction once again to be ventilated 
in your columns. Last year we were told that the spiritual work 
at home was too important to allow priests to serve abroad except 
in the capacity for which they were ordained. This argument 
was accepted rather dubiously at the time, and now it will no 
longer hold water. Not only do we find the clergy released from 
their parishes to do secular work of national importance in 
England, but they are allowed to come out here to help in the 
Church Army huts, and to do work which could be done as well, 
if not better, by a professional grocer. All honour to the men 
who are doing this work! They are indulging a very natural 
desire to be in the thick of things, and in many cases they have a 
very rough time; but if they can be spared from parochial work, 
how can the authorities still claim exemption for them from 
military service? They must take their stand once more by the 
eld plea that it is wrong for an ordained priest to carry arms; 
and this argument, if pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
prevent a priest from striking a blow if he saw a girl being 
brutally treated by drunken men in the streets. Also, it does 
not touch the position of regimental stretcher-hbearers, who have 
done such heroic and peculiarly Christian work in the front line. 
1 feel convinced that the voice of the Chureh will fall on deaf 
ears after the war unless her official representatives are allowed 
tu share in the hardships and dangers of their fellow-countrymen. 
—-l am, Sir, &e., H. C. Perry, C.F., B.E.F. 





{To tne Epirorn cr tHe “ €prctator.’’) 
Sin,—-The following cxtract from a letter recently received from 
a private in France so entirely endorses Mr. Ellis’s letter in your 
issue of June &th that I here that you will find room for its 
insertion. The writer is an agnostic, whose attitude may be 
summed up in his own words: ‘‘I should have no inclination to 
eontend against the Christianity of Hankey. I admire it and 
like it so greatly that I should hate to try and contradict it, 
clthough to me it carries no logical conviction.” He proceeds 





as follows :-- 

* What seizes me most regarding Christianity (the Churches, I 
should say) after the war is the grotesque blasphembus absurdity 
ef pampered young curates and bigoted smug young ministers— 
whose cloth, or aspiration to it, saved them, young and fit, from 
the Army—standing up to tell the returned fighters how Christ 
gave His life to save men . . . the cne who was too valuable 
to Go:l to risk his skin . . . the others who know 
Crucis and Calvary in their own flesh. It is unthinkable. 
help feeling bitter about it.” 

The Archbishops can yet redeem the situation, and relieve what 
te most of the youngs: clergy must be an intolerable strain. The 
«lergy, who might have been out here but have not, will speak to 
the fighting men as out of a dead generation, and in an unknown 
language. There will be no recollection, as my friend’s letter 
indicates, of Bishops’ orders—only of the fact that they did not 
ecme. And it is not too late. A letter received the same week 
from a friend in South Africa tells of a large assortment of their 
spiritual pastors and masters sailing at once for the front, and 
this in a diocese with about a hundred priests. It tells of the 
Ciocese buying motors and motor-cyecles to enable parishes to be 
eombined, of services cut down, and adds: *‘ It is going to be the 
making of the laity, I faney, and (low be it said!) of the clergy 
who go!” May I add one word? The ranks of the R.A.M.C. or 
ef the fighting units are still open. Service in the Church Army 
er Y.M.C.A,. huts (te which many are now coming) is better than 
nething, but it is not there that you will find a single other fit 
and healthy man of military age.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Cuvp.tuxn ro rar Forces, B.E.F. 


1 can’t 





(To sHe Eprror or tre “ SpectaTor.’’) 
£in.—-I am a young clergyman, fully eligible to fight, working in 
an important manufacturing town. Many men of my age have 
been kept back by their employers. My employer has kept me 
back. I could gain some cheap popularity by saying: “I only 
Tong to go out and fight, but these wicked Bishops, &c.” But I 
do not believe that the first duty of the clergy is to make them- 
selves popular. Besides, let me once admit that my work is of 
less national importance in war time than that of any of these 
young men, and my whole claim to be a priest is undermined, My 
eontention is that either my work is false or else it is the chief 
You may say: “‘ This is true in theory, but 
I am not acting as “almoner,” 
or “pension distributor,” or “ bazaar manager,” nor am I 
engaged in any like function supposed to be “ sacerdotal.” I am 
praying regulerly a few hours every day, for which work, as a 
priest, I have been given a specia] call, and commission, ard grace, 
I am alco going from house to house telling people that hatred is 
wrong even in war, that prayer is all-powerful even in war, and 
that the “outbreak cf peace” will be «a moment of supreme 
importance for which we ought to be preparing ourselves. These 


work at all times. 
what are you actually doing? 
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are my two chief duties, inasmuch as they include all others. All 
is summed up in “prayer and the ministry of the Word ” 
(Acts vi. 4). The people among whom I work, though to a large 
extent they share the general contempt for parsons, practically 
always receive me and my message; whereas a lady worker or lay 
worker would not be considered to have the same authority, My 
people would not have any greater love for God, or seek His glory 
any more, if they heard that I thought so little of my work that 
I was ready to forsake it when it is most needed. After such an 
action I should consider it very hollow to claim to be a priest at 
all.—I am, Sir, &c., Nescio (ris, 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE IRISH CONVENTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—‘‘ I believe we (might) be able to hit upon a plan to satjafy 
the Irish sentiment and the Imperial sentiment at one and the 
same time.” So wrote William Redmond six months ago in words 
to which death has set its seal. The condition on which the fulfj- 
ment of his hope depended was that ‘others as extreme as he on 
the other side should meet the Nationalists half-way.” He might 
have read before he fell that already the fivet of inany of bis old 
antagonists had been brought into the way of peace. Speaking in 
the name of the Unionists of the South and West, Lord Midleton 
assured the Prime Minister that his friends were “ prepared to 
enter into the deliberations of a Conference on a future govern. 
ment of the Empire . . . with an open mind in the hope that 
the question might be settled on broad and Imperial lines which 
would embrace the whele of Ireland.” 

The precise terms employed claim more careful attention than 
they appear to have received. ‘To reconcile Irish aspiratious with 
Imperial views the settlement must be sought on lines far wider 
than those on which preceding measures of Home Rule have been 
framed. The Convention, if it is to end as all men of goo:lwill 
hope, must be at liberty to consider preposals outside the range 
of purely Irish interests—prcposals which may affect the consti- 
tution of the Parliament at Westminster. Regard will further 
have to be paid to the desire of the Dominions beyond the seas to 
be associated in the control of Imperial affairs and the declared 
intention of British statesmen to satisfy that desire. 

At the Requiem Mass at Westminster Cathedral the Union Jack 
was spread over the catafalque. Over it lay in heavy folds the 


Zanner of Ireland. When the ‘ Last Post ” was sounded 


green 


| and the organ (mute till then throughout the solemn service) 





pealed forth the melody, ‘ Let Erin remember the days of old,” 
a number of ladies came from the departing congregation, knelt 
reverently, and kissed the border of the flag. It was the flag of 
Ireland that they kissed. This spontaneous, unrehearsed display 
of feeling had for one observer a meaning which would be lost 
in any attempt to define it, At this fateful hour the sympathetic 
imagination is the one sure guide.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Keir, Wimbledon Common, S.W. Ricuarpson Evans. 





MSSENTIAL TOWARDS NATIONAL HARMONY, 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—While thanking you for your kindness in publishing my 
letter in your issue cf last week, I must respectfully beg to demur 
to what you have said in your note to the same as to the unsound- 
ness of my facts. I would be as glad as yourself to maintain that 
there was no feeling of separation between those to whom, for 
want of a better means of concisely distinguishing them, and 
indeed in no patronizing or arrogant spirit, I have referred as 
our “ upper and “lower” classes, had I not unfortunately 
constant evidence of the existence of that feeling in the conversa- 
tion and behaviour of numbers of people belonging to both 
categories with whom I am in daily contact. I will admit that I 
may not have so expressed myself in my former letter as to make 
my meaning quite clear to you. ‘‘ Antagonistic,” for instance, 
was perhaps rather too strong a word to use—at present; it might 
have been better to say that our “ upper” and “lower ” classes 
(you will again pardon the use of the terms) have got too much 
into the habit of taking it for granted that they have no real 
interests in common, But however our present social situation 
may be described, I am quite sure that to persuade ourselves that 
the modern spirit of democracy has, so to spoak, fused all classes 


AN 


” 


“ 


solidly together is to indulge, as yet, in a vain dream, At the 
best, our “ upper” and “lower” classes have for many years 


been moving forward each on their own special tracks, sometimes 
diverging, sometimes indeed converging, but never coalescing, It 
is true that in the early days of the war their tendency seemed to 
be to converge, almost to coalescence, but the divergent tendency 
is now threatening to set in more strongly than ever before, and, 
unless an immediate and vigorous move is made not only to check 
that divergence, but this time to bring back the classes once more 
into their old-time touch and understanding, there is every danger 
of their eventually finding themselves ranged in two definitely 
kostile camps, with collision and disaster to follow. Our daily 
Press furnishes abundant proof that I am by no means alone in 
thus reading the signs of the times.--I am, Sir, &c., 
123 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. G. Nucent Banges. 
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{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spcctaror.’’] 

Siz,—Mr. Nugent Bankes’s letter and your comments induce me 
to put on paper what I have had very much in my mind, viz., 
the splendour of new soliliers—no other word is adequate for them 
_and in consequence the high quality of their mothers and wives, 
and of the homes from which they have come, This splendour 
js well known to us, not only their courage—the Germans have 
this—but their splendid cheerfulness under all difficulties and 
sufferings, their unselfish kindliness to one another, and their 
delightful gratefulness when under treatment. My daughters, 
who are V.A.D.’s, are full of this, and find them most lovable 
Surely with this experience there can be no antagonism 
between classes after the war! There will be ‘‘ upper and 
lower classes” only for snobs! Is it too much to hope that this 
nation will have made great advance in becoming ‘‘a wise and 
understanding people,” working more and more for the well-being 
of all sorts and conditions of men? —I am, Sir, &c., 

Shortheath Lodge, Farnham. Geo. Curysriz, Colonel. 





patients. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 

{To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Ideas of commemoration and monuments of affection are 
necessarily in our minds, yet we must perforce wait for their 
execution, seeing that the artists and craftsmen who should work 
at them are absorbed in war work. But delay should be of service, 
for in any case commemorative intention should seek a well- 
considered and reasonable expressicn for the memories it 
cherishes, and such expression is not on stock to be ordered 
wholesale. 

Can we reasonably be content with the memcrial habit of the 
last fifty years? Art has been exercised on two forms cf expression 
—one very extravagant and luxurious, the taste of architects and 
artists—the other the art-commerces of firms and tomb-shops. But 
whether in artistic preciosity or in ‘‘ handsome” cheapness, the 
vice of it all has been the falsity of the memorial forms, On the 
one hand, the artist has been called to manufacture emotion out 
of the bric-a-brac of historical style. He gives us Renaissance 
allegories, recumbent Bishops, and Runic crosses, while any issue 
of to-day it has been his art to neglect. On the other hand, 
workmanship in all the common crafts of memorial art has failed, 
so that tomb-shops and “brass” factories have become con- 
spicuous preducers of incompetence. 

Now I venture to suggest that on both hands such a memorial 
habit is repugnant to the memorial conscience. The extravagance 
and insincerity of an art design is an art-luxury as dishonouring 
to the monumental intention as banality and incompetence of 
workmanship. The problem is that whereas under recent condi- 
tions artists alone acquire the knowledge of memorial material 
and have the capacity to learn its craft, the artist is committed 
to a system which asks him not to give this craft but to design 
for it. In the fees of his commission high money prices have 
been paid, but the cost to the community that has come of the 
artist's dictation to craft is a thousandfold more serious. Whereas 
a hundred years ago the monument-maker was a capable artist in 
his craft, and worked at it in the sense of the community, now 
he works under the order of design and commerce and has lost 
all power of national expression. 

But the War Memorial might open out a new habit. In it the 
nation has something to say very sincerely and directly to future 
generations, and has no need of artist-designing or shop pattern- 
making to manufacture sentiment for it. City or parish or village 
can think its own thought of what its memorial should be. 
Church and churchyard can find occasion to decide what are the 
interests of a dedicative memorial. No middleman of professional 
taste or commerce need intervene to taint the sincerity of this 
first-hand intention, Direct execution can fellow: the schools of 
art and craft have been making for us artist craftsmen, who, if 
they are now absent, will return to us with a power of int: 
preting the memorial sense such as no learning of historical art 
can stimulate. So let every district, town, and village claim its 
own art craftsman to carry out its intention, using him direct, 
paying him for it, and giving him the honour of his work.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp 8S. Prior. 

Cambridge. 





[Alas! how true in aspiration, how false in fact, is our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion. The village Grinling Gibbons is, we 
fear, a figment of the imagination. If he can be found, let us 
embrace him. Meanwhile we miss him altogether, or find him 
inspired by the most conventional and commonplace of ideals. 
Let us encourage great art wherever we can, and let us no! forget 
that abstract principles ruin the figurative arts. We want what 
appeals to the sense of beauty in us, not what agrees with rules 
utterly inappropriate to art. “‘I drew it like that because I 
thought it looked nice ”’—the small boy’s answer is the best 
Philosophy of the aesthetic.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A “TRADE” VIEW OF PROHIBITION, 
(To tHE Epitror oF THe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I enclose cutting from the Glasgow Herald of June 19th 


containing the report of a speech by Mr. John McNicol, President 








of the Glasgow and District Licensed Trade Defence Association, 
from which you will see that he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that “ the Government were at last realising that the effort 
to prohibit the sale of liquor was a pro-German effort, and, as the 
result of the Russian experience in the prohibition of vodka and 
other intoxicants, they were realising that in Great Britain and 
Ireland the same movement was being made to rouse the ire of 
the democracy not to help the war, but to retard it.’ I do not 
think that such a statement should be allowed to passa 
unchallenged, and I have no doubt the matter is being taken up 
by the supporters of the “ Strength of Britain ’”’ movement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Suprorter or “ Breap versus Bezr.” 





THE CONSERVATION OF FOOD, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’ ] 
Sir,—Do you think your readers would be interested in the not- 


well-known lines of Dr. Isaac Watts?— 


“There are a number of us creep 

Into the world to eat and sleen, 

And know no reason why they're born, 

Save to consume the flesh and corn. 

Unlucky birds of hateful name— 

Ravens and crows—might do the same. 

Ravens and crows might fill their places, 

And feed on corn and carcases. 

Then if their tombstones, when they die, 

Bean’t taught to flatter or to lie,— 

Why, then, what further can be said, 

Than that they’ve eat up all their bread, 

Drank up their drink, and gone to bed? ” 
Tt is a very clever satire upon those who only live to cat, forget- 
ting that the purpose of eating is to live. Diet cures more than 
the lancet.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Corron Sita. 

The Abbey Vicarage, Bourne. 





MR. HOOVER AND THE USE OF GRAIN FOR LIQUOR. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—Perhaps you may think it worth while to print the follow- 

ing extract from an article in Land and Water, June 7th, by Mr. 

Hocver, the Food Controller in the United States :— 

“It seems fairly certain that the Council of National Defence 
will completely prohibit the manufacture and sale of sleoholic 
liquor throughout the United States, and this will at once tice 
an enormous quantity of grain for England, France, and Italy. 
I do not think that the grain when imported into the United 
Kingdom should be used for alcoholic liquor, It is not my inten- 
tion to tell the people of Great Britain what they ought to do, 
but sacrifice on one side deserves some sacrifice on the other.” 

If through American seli-denial it should be made possible to send 
a considerable quantity of grain to England, surely even the most 
convinced anti-Prohibitionist would see the depth of shabbiness 
involved in either applying any of it directly to the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquor, or indirectly as a substitute for other grain 
or malt so applied. If there is one thing an Englishman hats 
more than another, it is shabbiness.—I am, Sir, & 


Rubane House, Kircubbin, Co. Down. H. S. VerscuHoyie. 








** PROFITEERING.” 
{To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—You have admitted one exception (the medical profession) 
to your rule that “ the rise in the price of labour is universal.” 
May I mention a second exception—salaried officials? I um a 
public official, in charge of a public department, and have lad 
occasion to ask my Board three times since the outbreak ef war 
to increase the wages of those who serve the Board in a iminor 
capacity. But no consideration has been asked, or given, to the 
chief official, and I believe this has been the general experience. 
I do not grudge this in the least. We must pay for the war, and, 
personally, I am thankful to be able, on a middling poor salary, 
to carry on, with my wife’s very noble assistance, without getting 
into debt. But it is a little hard to be classed among those who 
are enjoying an increase in the price of their labour.—I am, 


Sir, &e., X. 





LIEUTENANT G. G. SAMUEL’S FAREWELL LETTER, 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Srr,—On Sunday last a Memorial Service was held here for 
Lieutenant Gerald George Samuel, son of Sir Marcus Samuel, 
Bart, At this service I read a farewell letter which he left for 
the members of our Stepney Parish Lads’ Club, of which he was 
a Manager. Several friends who were present at the service have 
written to me that the letter deserves to rank with those of “A 
Student in Arms,” for the publication of which we are all doeply 
indebted to the Spectator. As one who knew Donald Hankey 
personally when he was working among working lads in South 
London, it is a source of profound gratification to me to know that 
one of my own local Club workers in East London was so intensely 
imbued with Hankey’s fine spirit, and I am venturing to send you 
a copy of his letter which cannot fail to be of interest to your 
readers. Men of faith like Donald Hankey and Gerald Samuel 
bridge over all the differences of creed, and help to bring us all 
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nearer to the supreme belief in the Fatherheod ef God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Stern. 


East London Synagogue, Rectory Square, Slepney Green, E, 1. 


-_—_——— 


“3 Hamilton Place, W., April 10th, 1916. 
My Dear Boys,—! shall be going away shortly to the front, and 
am going to say a few words of farewell to you, in case I should 
not return. First of all, I-want you all to know that the happiest 
hours of my life have been spent among you, I like to think that 
it has not been unpleasant to you to have me among you, and that 
perhaps you feel a certain affection for’me, as 1-do very sincerely 
towards you. Anyhow, I have done my best io help you, to make 
life easier for you, and to enable you to grow up honcurable and 
honest Jews and Englishmen. There is nothing of which we can 
be more proud than our race and religion. ‘It is a great heritage, 
and it is a duty for every one of us to keep it pure and unaltered, 
and to hand it down to our descendants, as our ancestors have 
preserved it for us. If you will let me preach to you for a minute, 
I should like to say that, to my mind, our pride should be not in 
our ancient ceremonial and eustoms, valuable and beautiful as 
they are, but in the great virtues of unselfishness, sincerity, 
purity in mind and body, of trust in God, faith in His goodness, 
the belief in a future life, which are the only solid foundation of 
our race. 1 think you all recognize that the Stepney Jewish Lads’ 
Club is a very pleasant place, and you will realize as you grow 
elder, even if you do not do so now, that it has been a great help 
to you at a time when your characters are being formed and 
moulded into shape. The years that you spend in the Club are 
those which have most influence on your future life. While you 
are growing up you can hedge round your souls with a barrier cf 
steady habits, a love of work because work is good, not because 
it is necessary, of sincere and honourable and charitable words 
and deeds. Or you can stain and sully your soul with vices and 
bad habits that you can never get rid of, I like to think that the 
Club does really help you, as it certainly can if you let it, to grow 
up good men and good Jews; and now that I am saying good-bye 
io you, perhaps it may not be amiss if I assure you that my 
fervent prayer is that every one of you may be enabled to become 
an honest and manly Jew and Englishman, upholding the faith 
and the reputation of our ancestors, having faith in Ged, unafraid 
eof what may betide you here. What I have written is rather a 
serious farewell, and possibly it is not quite what I started out to 
say. Life is certainly serious, but we must not be overpowered 
hy the dark side. Cheeriness and pluck go a long way, and when 
| am thinking of you in the trenches I shall picture you striving 
hard and smiling all the time. Be happy always. And as for me, 
perhaps you may miss me for a time, but, after all, life is for the 
living, and you must forget me quickly and live on merrily and 
bravely.—1l am, my dear boys, your very sincere friend, 
Geratp G. Samve.’ 





PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION, 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
£ir,—Will you allow me to tell your readers of a Summer Mecting 
which is to he held in the Hampstead Garden Suburb from 
August 3rd to August 17th for the purpose of frankly discussing 
the great problems of Reconstruction, Secial, Economic, Educa- 
tional, and International, upon a distinctly ethical and religious 
basis? Owing to the railway limitation and the need for economy, 
there are many people who will not desire to take their holidays 
in the and for them it has been suggested that a 
Summer Meeting held in good air and amid ideal surroundings 
may supply a need already felt, for it will enable those who cannot 
leave London to get easily mental refreshment and the stimulus 
of new thought. The Committee, which includes Canon Master- 
man, Mrs. Bryant, Rev. R. J. Rushbrooke, and Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
have arrauged a comprehensive programme, and to their assist- 
ance have come the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal 
Selbie, Dr. E. L. Lyttelton, Mr. A. L, Smith, Mrs. Creighton, 
Professor W. G. Adams, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Henry Wilson, 
Mr. J. A, Spender, Lord Lytton, Miss Maude Royden, and many 
cther distinguished publie-spirited experts on their own 
subjects. The tickets issued will be limited to one 
thousand, and programmes can be ebtained from Miss Bolden, 
The Institute, Hampstead Garden Suburh, N.W. 4.—In the belief 
that wise hope and sterner faith will be born of our Summer 


usual way, 


and 
number of 





Mecting, I am. Sir, &c., Henrietta O. Barner. 
ANOTHER GERMAN “GEM.” 
(To tHe Epizvor or tHe ‘“ Sprctaror.’’) 


Sirn,—May I thank you for your kind review of my 501 Gems of 
German Thought, and at the same time say that I have just 
come acroes another gem which, had I found it in time, should 
have figured the motto for the whole collection? In the 
Kélnische Zeitung for August 27th, 1914 (No, 960), there appears a 


as 


feuilleton entitled “ Vom lebendigem Wort ”"—‘ Of the Living 
Word "—which ends with these sentences :— 

“Das deutsche Velk baut sich heute im Wort das -bleibende 
Haus der grossen Gefiihle unserer grossen Zeit. Wir diirfen 
stolz sein auf die schlichte Monumentalitét dieses Baus, Man 


kennt Stendhal’s Wort, ‘ Der Stil ist der Mensch.’ Wir wollen 
heute anders sagen: Der Stil ist—das Volk.” 

“The German people is to-day building itself in words the 
enduring house of the great emotions of our great time. We may 
well be proud of the simple monumentality of this erection. We 
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all know Stendhal’s (!) saying, ‘The style is the man.’ 
to-day amend it, and say: The style is—the People.” 
In respect of “‘ simple monumentality ” this would certainly be 
hard to beat.—I am, Sir, &c., Wiuam Arcere, 


We will 





BLIND BABIES. 

[fo tHeE-Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—May we ask you to grant a little space in which to allow hs 
to tell your readers of a new project which has been initiated for 
the benefit of these most pathetic members of the very poor, the 
little blind babies, who are too often neglected and uncared for? 
The school education of blind children begins at the age of fye 
in a day or residential schcol, but from birth until this age ji ig 
too often the case that these infants are brought up more ike 
little animals than human beings. In a poor household ji 
usually very difficult for any one to find time in which to care fg» 
them, with the result that they form bad habits, which often Prov 
incurable later on when school age is reached. The education o; 
the blind baby should therefore begin from earliest infancy 
National Institute for the Blind has undertaken to support 
manage a Home for these poor little mites. A most suitable hoxce 
with large grounds has just been purchased at Chorley Woes 
and here some twenty-five blind babies will be brought up with the 
utmost care and tenderness until they reach school age. We h po 
that this Home for Blind Babies will be followed by others jy 
different parts of the country, but in the meantime our object j: 
to secure the success of this initial effort. The house and grom 
at Chorley Wood have cost £6,500, and the further sum of at least 
£1,000 wiil be needed to fit it for its new purpose. £3,660 has 
already been subscribed, and we ask you to allow us to ay 
your readers to help in securing the balanee. 


e 





peal to 
The project has the 
sympathy and support of Her Majesty the Queen and of Queen 
Alexandra, The Queen, in expressing her approval of and 
sympathy with the proposal, sent £50 towards the Fund which we 
are endeavouring to raise. Queen Alexandra in sending a donation 
of £1€0 expressed the belief that this new Home for Blind Babies 
will be a lasting blessing to them. May we hope that the gracious 
and generous sympathy afforded to our plan by the greatest ladies 
in the land will be followed by that of many others, and that 
our appeal for the blind baby may be crowned with immediate 
and abundant: success?—We are, Sir, &c., 
Apsiins M, Beprorp. 
P.S.—Donatiens will be received and acknowledged 
Duchess of Bedford if sent to 51 Berkeley Square, or by Si 
Arthur Pearson at the National Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Sireet, London, W. 


Arruur Pearson. 


by Adeline 





WOMEN'S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tHe Epiror or wwe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 


Srr,—The Women's Holiday Fund, which owes so much to your 
alBowing an appeal for help to appear year after year in the 
Spectator, will certainly not send away mere holiday-makors this 
year; but there are many women affected in mind or body by all 
they have endured and are enduring to whom a fortnight spent 
away from London and home cares will be of inestimable benefit. 
Although the number of women assisted will be far less than in 


| ordinary times, the expenses entailed must necessarily be far 








greater in proportion, owing to the high price of food. Contribu- 
tions to the Fund will therefore be sincerely welcomed and grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Secretary, Miss Crawford, 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Read, 8.W.1; or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 
8 Ashley Place, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Heven A. Pownatn 
Committee W.H.F,). 


(Chairman of Executive 


8 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





SUMMER KNITTING. 
{To thr Eprrorn or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 
Sre,—Can you find me room to express deep gratitude to friends 
all over the country who, I hear, are getting together a wonderfal 
supply of ‘‘ sweaters” and other comforts for the autumi’ 
Even a man knows that heavy knitting can’t be congenial this 


weather; never mind, the results will be to the wearers in winter. 
Anything knitted for me should be held over till the third week in 
July, when I will be careful to give the address to which the sacks 
and parcels should be sent. I have long outgrown the space here. 
I have plenty of printed patterns of easily knitted comforts left, 
if ladies will kindly write for them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun Prenorrs. 
8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 4. 





THE FRONT. 
** Sprcrator.’’] 


Douglas and 


HUT LITERATURE 

(To tHe Eprror oF 

Str,—May 1 thank, through your columns, Canon 
others who have already responded Mr. Bland’s appeal by 
forwarding their copies of the Spectator to huts on the Western 
front? The greater part of the Empire’s mentality is “ some 
where ” in France and Flanders, and every hut is a reading-reom. 
There is no difficulty in addressing spare copies: Charech Army 
Commissioner, c/o A.C.G., Headquarters (of whatever Army 4) 
sender is most interested in), B.E.F., Vrance. They will find 
their billet.—I am, Sir, &c., A Crenca 
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{To tHe Error or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

cin,—You will doubtless be interested to know that the letter from 
the Chaplain in France, which appeared in a recent issue of your 
journal, suggesting that readers should send their copies to men 
at the front, has been very fruitful. I have received several 
jetters asking for addresses of huts to which copies nright be sent. 
Many thanks for this assistance.—I am, Sir, &e., 

¥.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. Basu. A. Yeaxuge. 





MILKING 


Eprror oF 


SHEEP. 
{To tHE tHe ‘“‘ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—When Heligoland was British, and indeed for many years 
afterwards, until the pasture ground was occupied by big guns, 
the local milk supply was almost entirely derived from sheep. 
They were tethered close to the edge of the so-called North Point. 
If I may quote myself, I find I wrote in the happy days whem no 
one in Heligoland dreamed of Britain committing the folly of 
ceding the island to Germany :— 

“ Aloft on the Oberland one may wander half the summer day 
without meeting any one save the herd-girl who comes to untether 
the patient sheep that baa with pleasure at her coming, and rub 
their noses against her hands and face as she bends over them.’’— 


Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea, 1888. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Witurm Georges Biack. 


Ardmay, Arrochar. 





THE HAILSTORM AT WORCESTER ON SUNDAY, JUNBE 17va. 
{To tHe Epitorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sm,—My friend Larrie, whose intelligence once figured in the 
Spectator, had an experienee last Sunday evening which falls to 
the lot of few little English dogs—had a big hailstone bowled 
across the lawn by his mistress for him to retrieve and bring 
back! I had just started for evening church, at about ten 
minutes past six, when the storm began. At first I took sheiter 
in a motor-garage, but soon fled back into the open, preferring 
hailstones unmixed to a more formidable shower of them mixed 
with thick glass out of the roof. I picked up two, and was much 
sarprised at their structure. The outside was a thickish shel 
of perfectly smooth, transparent ice, through which one saw the 
core, made up of the familiar angular hailstones net in the least 
transparent. They were as big as preity large walnuts when I 
tirst picked them up, and when [ threw them away at the church 
door, after carrying them in my hand for some twelve minutes 
on a very hot evening, they were still larger than marbles.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. G. Mytne, Bishop. 


R deliffe, Worcester, June 19th. 





STRATEGY.” 
{To tan Eprror or tue ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—In a review of Chess Strategy, by KH. Lasker, the 
Spectator for March, 1915, or thereabouts, the authorship was 
attributed to the chess champion, whose name is Dr, Emmanuel 
Lasker, I see im a notice in the Spectator of June 16th of a 
second edition of the same work a similar error is again made 
ook instant advantage of a 
to initiate a decisive attack 
Author of Chess Strategy, 
Emmanuel Lasker.—I am, 
JoHN WATKINSON. 


“ CHESS 


in 


when you say: “Mr. Thomas ... 
mistake on the part of Mr. Lasker 
on the champion’s broken 
Eduard Lasker, 
Sir, &e., 
Fairfield, Huddersfield, 


ranks.” 


Chess champion, Dr, 





MILTON. AND JEHANGIR. 
(To tHe Environ or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
Si,—In your issue of June 23rd you quote from Sir Thomas Roe’s 
description of Jehangir’s Court: “ High in a gallery, with a 
canopy over him and a carpet before him, sat in great and 
barbarou: the Great Mogul.” It would be interesting to 
know the year in which this was published in England, as it seems 
to have prompted Milton’s well-known lines in Paradise Lost ;:— 


state 


“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pear] and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit rais’d 
To that bad eminence.” 

~I am, Sir, &c., 
Royal Dorset Yacht Club, Weymouth. 


W. MALirson. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
Mie views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
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In such 


inslances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means | 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and | 


importance to warrant publication. 


“FROM A V.A:D. HOSPITAL.” 


Miss: Mary-Avarr’ Macponaty’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
Epiphany: Vision;” and “In Last Year’s- Camp”) have been 


aD led 

int 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘‘From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and scothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can: be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane; London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s, 6d:; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied, 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September. 1ith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), pest free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persous desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tus article under the above heading, dealing with 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distributi 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight and Sons, 98-9) 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. Gd. per hundred, post free 
Stamps or postal orders must in every se be enclosed with 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs, Speaight’s staff it is 
with ordering 


the desecration 





n in schools, &c. 
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orders. 
impossible to 
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“A. STUDENT IN 
Tne leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps-or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 


ARMS.” 












POETRY. 
——— 
THE ANXIOUS DBAD. 
O avys, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions p: 
(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear 
And died not knowing how the day had gone.) 


essing on: 


O flashing muzzles, pause, and let 


The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar: 


them see 


Then let your mighty chorus witness be 
To them, and Caesar, that we still make war. 


Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their 
That we have sworn, and will not turn asice, 
That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which they died. 


Bid them be patient, and some day, anon 
They shall feel earth enwrapt in silence 
Shall greet, in wonderment, the 
And in content may turn thom to their sleep. 
JOHN 





quiet dawn, 


My Carag. 





THE CUCKOO IN CAMP 


Dark elms in deep June heat, 


Poppies blazing in wheat, 

Dust in a windless street, 

Silence. ... 

Unbelievable. ¢ 

Beyond all vare 

You, from s 

Calling, calling. . .. 
You, calling back the May, 

Blackbirds singing all day, 

My own Surrey lane 

‘And brier budding green, 

White-blown, virginal gean 

And primroses in rain. . . « 
O! and it’s all of it gone, 
And I sha’n’t hear you again! 


nd then 





me copse unsecn 


Exic Pass. 
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BOOKS. 


——o—— 
THE PRESIDENT.* 


Tur Presidency of the United States captivates the imagination. 
The elected head of a hundred million people, inhabiting tho richest 
eountry in the world, seems to enjoy during his four years of office 
such secure and undisputed power as no other mortal can command. 
There are, of course, certain checks on his actions, as tho Constitu- 
tional text-books tell us, but in practice a great President appears to 
beable to do what he pleases. Lincoln during the Civil War ruled 
the North as a stern, beneficent dictator. Mr. Wilson in these 
equally strenuous days has led his whole people into a European 
war, and caused them to adopt conscription at the very outset, as 
well as to agreo without a murmur to his tremendous demands for 
money. It may be thought that the Presidency is not so effective 
in time of peace, when political faction ia not silenced by patriotic 
fecling. Yeteven then the occupant of the White House, in virtue 
of the millions of votes which have placed him there, can exercise 
an immense influence on the fortunes of his country, and, indirectly, 
on the course of the world’s affairs. Ex-Prosident Taft, in this 
remarkable littlo volume of lectures delivered gt Columbia Univer- 
sity, disclaims any pretensions on tho part of an American Presidont 
to rival tho autocrats of the Old World or the Prime Ministers of 
Groat Britain and France. It may, however, be questioned whether 
the President is not really moro potont for good than any despot, 
who is necessarily in the hands of a bureaucracy and a privileged 
clasa ; whilo his assured tenure of office for four years gives him an 
advantage that no Primo Minister, dependent on a majority in an | 
elocted House, can hopo to possess with equal certainty. Mr. 
Wilson will not awake ono fine morning to find his Cabinet breaking 
up, because his Ca)inct depends on him, and the return of a great 
Republican majority to Congress would not deprive him of tho 
eontrol of the Executive or shorten his term by a single hour. 

No man, however, wields absolute power in the strict senso, 
uniess, perhaps, ho is alone on a desert island like Robinson Crusoe. 
Mr. Taft shows that the President has very great powers—far greater 
in some respects than English people suppose—but that he is 
nevertholees restricted by law and custom and tradition, as well as 
by tho innate good sonse which has characterized the founders and 
rulers of the Amorican Republic in common, we may say, with their 
kinamen in Great Britain and in the Dominions :— 

** The constitutional functions of the President seem very broad, 
and they are. When many speak of his great power they have in 
mind that what the President doos, goes, like kissing, by favour. 
I beg of you to believe that the Presidency offers but few opportuni- 
ties for showing power of this sort. The responsibility of tho office 
is so heavy, tho carnest desire that every man who fills the place has 
to deserve tho approval of his countrymen by doing the thing that is 
best for the country is sostrong, and the fear of just popular criti- 
cism is so controlling, that it is difficult for one who has borne the 
burdon of tho office for four yoars to remember moro than a fow 
favours that he was able to confer. There are certain political 
obligations that tho custom of a party requires the President to 
discharge on the recommendation of Senators and Congressmen. I 
refer now, however, to a differont kind of power with which popular 
imagination clothes the President, that of gratifying ono man, 
humiliating another, or punishing a third, in order to satisfy the 
pleasure, tho whim or vengeance of a ruler. That does not exist. 
The truth is that, groat as his powers are, when a President comes to 
exescise them, ho is much more concerned with the limitations upon 
them than he is affected, like little Jack Horner, by a personal joy 
ever the big personal things he can do.” 

Mr. Taft confesses that ho found the President's patronage very 
tiresome, Thore are still ten thousand minor offices which have to 
be filled by tho President ‘‘ with the advice and consent of ’’ the 
Senate, and by custom the Senators and Congressmen from each 
State expect to bo consulted as to the disposal of such offices in their 
State. “ Why,” Mr. Taft asks, “‘ should the President have his time 
taken up in a discussion over the question who shall be postmistress 
at the town of Devil's Lake in North Dakota?” On tho other 
hand, he points out that if every Federal employee were irremovable, 

the growth of Trade Unionism in the Civil Service might lead to fresh 
evils comparable with those of the “ spoils system.” He admits 
that, as Secretary of War, he was once rewarded for his pains in 
investigating the case of a boy who had heen rejocted on medical 
grounds at West Point ; tho fond mother, to express hor gratitude, 
eriod : “* Mr, Secretary, you are not nearly so fat as they say you 
are.”’” But as a rule those who seck favours are not amusing. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that the President can, and often 
does, dismiss by his own volition any official in whose appointment 
the Senate has concurred. Turning to larger issues, we find Mr. 
‘Taft regretting that the President is not empowered to frame a 
Ludget. Congress votes money for innumerable local schemes of 
public works, pleasing the constituents of this or that Congressman 
without any regard to the national intorest, and there is no check 
on this waste. Mr. Teft does not desire that the President, like our 
Yrime Minister, should initiate all public Bills. He takes the rather 





* Our Chief Magistrate and his Powers. By William Howard Taft. London: 


cynical viow that thore is too much legislation nowadays, and t 


if e hostile Congress declines for two years to pass any pobseacn.. 
which the President is interosted, no great harm is done, “ Real 
progress in government must be by slow stages.” “ The world . 
not going to be saved by legislation, and is really benofited by an 
occasional two years of respite from the panacea and magic that 
many modern schools of politicians seem to think are to be found in 
the _ words * Be it onacted,’” The President influences legislation 
mainly by his power of veto. He cannot single out an objectionable 
clause and voto it, but must accept or roject a Bill as a whole. Eyey 
then a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Congress can ovorridg 
his veto. Mr. Taft does not lament over such differences, which are 
of course inevitable ; in the long run, no harm comes of them. Hy 
ridicules the Opposition mombers who, whenever the President 
exercises his veto, accuse him of employing ‘the royal prerogative ” 
to ‘‘ defeat the will of the people.” It is said that men are different 
but husbands are all alike ; Congressmen are different but in oppo. 
sition are ail alike, and Mr. Taft recalls a bygone Congressman who 
denounced Van Buren for “ aping the royalties of Europe in attempt- 
ing to create an orangery in the rear of his palace, in which in 
majestic seclusion he might stretch his royal legs,’’ when the Prosi. 
dent was only socking, at a small cost, to improve the gardens of the 
White House. The Presidont, of course, is the direct representative 
of a hundred times as many voters as the ordinary Congressman, 
and it is his plain duty to veto any Bill of which he disapproves, 
Every State Governor is bound in theory to do the samo, especially 
if a Bill, in his opinion, violates the Constitution ; but too often, 
according to Mr. Taft, they act in the spirit of the Tammany man 
who, in reply to an objection from Mr. Roosevelt, said: ‘‘ What the 
divil is the Constitution between frinds ?” 

As tho Executive, tho Prosident is virtually unfettered, presuming 
that Congress votes adequate supplies. He is Commander-in-Chief 
of the naval and military forces, and he can take such action as will 
make war inevitable, though it seems to be reserved for Congress to 

sanction a war outside America such as the United States has now 
undertaken. Thus Mr. Wilson ordered the occupation of Vera 
Cruz—an act of war against Huerta—before Congress had given him 
authority. The President has full control of the Navy and Army in 
time of war, and can carry out whatever plans he may think best. 
Mr. Wilson is now a War-Lord in the fullest sonse, as Lincoln was 
in the *‘ sixties,’ and he can use his discretion in co-operating with 
the Allies without regard to the opinions of amateur strategists in 
Congress. In timo of peace, his responsibility for maintaining order 
gives him the right to override the priviloges of the separate States, 
as was made clear in the Debs case, when Cleveland, despite the 
protests of Governor Altgeld, sent Federal troops into Illinois to 
protect tho railways and the mails. In war time, this duty is more 
obvious still, and any German intriguers who try to shelter them- 
selves behind State rights will find Mr. Wilson too strong for thom. 
To illustrate the extent of the Prosident’s powors, Mr. Taft recalls 
the fact that after the Spanish War McKinley ruled Cuba and the 
Philippines for four years without any authority or assistance from 
Congress, appointing his own officials, raising taxes, and framing 
laws for ten million people in virtue of his position as Commander- 
in-Chief. The President alone can make treatios, and though he 
cannot ratify them without the consent of the Senate, he is not 
obliged to ratify a treaty to which the Senate has agrood. When a 
treaty has been ratified, he is bound by his office to enforce it as 4 
law which is superior to any previous Federal law or any State law, 
though in the celebrated case of the Chinese in California a treaty 
was superseded by a lator Federal Act.. Mr. Taft docs not agreo 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s theory that the President may do anything 
which ho is not oxpressly forbiddon by the Constitution to do—that 
he has, in fact, a residuary power corresponding to the prerogative 
of the Stuart Kings. We cannot refrain from quoting his witty 
comment :— 

“Mr. Roosovelt, by way of illustrating his moaning as to the 
differing usefulness of Presidents, divides tho Presidents into two 
classes, and designates them as ‘ Lincoln Presidents’ and * Buchanan 
Presidents.’ In order moro fully to illustrate his division of 
Prosidents on their merits, he places himself in the Lincoln class ot 
Presidents, and me in the Buchanan class. The identification ot 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Lincoln might otherwise have escape 
notice, because there are many differences between the two, pre: 
sumably superficial, which would give the impartial student o! 
history a different impreasion. It suggests a story which a friend of 
mine told of his little daughter Mary. As he came walking home 
after a business day, she ran out from the house to greet him, all 
aglow with the importance of what she wished to tell him. She 
said, ‘ Papa, I am the best scholar in the class.’ The father’s heart 
throbbed with pleasure as he inquired, ‘ Why, Mary, you surpris 
me. When did the teacher tell you? This afternoon?’ ‘ Ohno, 
Mary’s reply was, ‘tho teacher didn’t tell me—I just noticed 
myself,’ ” 

The difference between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt on this poi 
is largely temperamental. Mr. Taft's exccllent book confirms us in 
the belief that the President who keeps on good terms with Congress 
and maintains his popularity with the clectors has no reason to be 
concerned about tho Constitutional restrictions on his power, though 
on the other hand it is impossible for him to rule as a tyrant over 5° 
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CHATHAM’S COLONIAL POLICY.* 
Miss Kate Hotsiack was enabled by the J. E. Cairnes Scholarship 
of Girton College, Cambridge, to undertake researches for which 
pot many historical students have the time, the patience, or the 
means. It is a great irony that the Record Office should domand 
much labour on the part of those who would discover its socrets, 
but it is a commonplace that it is so. No one who has had sight 
of its many unclassified and unnamed manuscripts will be sur- 
prised that Miss Hotblack has been able to give us several very 
interesting and relevant Chatham letters which have not hitherto 
been published. Her book will be useful to all who want to 
know more of the motives and principles of the creator of British 
Imperialism. 

What did Imperialism mean to Chatham ? If we wore compelled 
to express his doctrine in a single werd, we should say * Trade.” 
‘** When trade is at stake,”’ he exclaimed, “ it is your last entrench- 
ment—you must defend it or perish.”” When he thought out his 
schemes of expansion they were fundamentally commercial in 
character. When he urged moderation in taxing the Amorican 
Colonists his arguments were mainly commercial; he implored 
his countrymen to think of the trade they would lose, for he was 
convinced that the Colonists would be able to win in the end if 
they were wantonly forced to desperate courses, Again, * hoe ap- 
proved,” as Miss Hothblack says, “and indeed partly composed, 
Shelburne’s speech on the repeal of the Stamp Act, a speech in 
which the President of the Board of Trado dealt almost entirely 
with the commercial view of the quostion.’”” Chatham was a very 
great designer of Empire, but his vision was of a vast community 
of traders rather than of a map painted in a flattering colour. 
When he had excogitated a plan it was complete to tho last detail. 
* IT can save this country,” he said, and he was as good as his word. 
He felt that France was the enomy, and that France must bo beaton 
or nothing would be safe. In saving his country by a sories of 
conquests—commercial in inspiration—to which British history can 
show no parallel ho trusted his soldiers rather than his politicians. 
He laid down exact rulos for his political assistants because ho 
knew them to be on the whole inferior instruments. But ho never 
interfered with his Generals. It is truco that the slowness of com- 
munications in these days made a complete delegation of authority 
in distant campaigns almost inevitable; but even when that has 
been admitted much remains to admire in the manner in which 
Chatham, having explained his objects, left the military interpre- 
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; over him is only another way of taking his money. 


129 
commercial success, but it lacked the humanity which was 
characteristic of the younger Pitt :— 

“‘ It deprived the enemy of a valuable source of revenue during the 

war, and correspondingly increased the resources of Great Britain. 
It raised the price of negroes in the French West Indies to a prohibi- 
tive price, and weakened the French privatecrs which were partly 
manned by slaves. There is nothing to show that the Great Com- 
moner had enlightened ideas on the subject of slavery. His attention 
appears to have been first drawn to Africa by Cumming’s stories of 
the gum trade. He was also interested in schemes for discoyering 
gold mines and exploring the interior. But although it was not his 
first consideration, Pitt by no means neglected the slave trade, and 
on one occasion promised to use his influence to get the traffic so 
regulated that the West Indies might have a continual supply of 
slaves at a cheap rate. It was left to his great son to discover the 
human clement in this branch of African commerce,” 
‘“ Trade,”’ said Chatham in one of his brilliant passages, ‘‘ is an 
extended and complicated consideration : it reaches as far as ships 
can sail or winds can blow: it is a great and various machine.” 
He added that the regulation of the numberless movements of this 
machine required the superintending wisdom and energy of tho 
supreme power of the Empire. 

The final test of Chatham’s policy was his attitude towards the 
Stamp Act. His splendid vision of British America as he had 
laboured to train it up was expressed in memorable words :— 

* America was of inean beginnings, so was Rome, but the scanty 
fountain is now become a large stream covered with sails and floated 
with commerce, and nothing shall prevent my using an effort beyond 
my force to avert the Dangers of such an express and full declaration. 
I think you have not the right I mean to waive it by silence, and 
most magnanimous exertion of power is often in the non-oxertion of 
it. I wish this to be an Empire of Freemen : it will be the stronger 
for it and it will be the more easily governed. Let the premises and 
consequences agree therefore, decline the right, do not let lenity bo 
misapplied or rigour unexccuted : take not the worst of both. The 
colonies are too great an object to be grasped but in tho arms of 
affection.” 

No dout Chatham's ideas of what might be galling to Colonists wero 
limited. He said once: ** Wo may bind their trade, confine their 
manufactures, and exorcise every power whatsoever except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets without their consent.” 
But to bind a man’s trade and exercise arbitrary commercial powers 
Chatham's 
commercial policy, in fine, had inherent weaknesses ; it lacked the 
idealism which the world of that day had not guessed to be the 


| most powerful of possible common causes for a scattered Empire. 


tation of them to the men of his choico and kept his mind in a | 


state of serene dotachment. He was indecd well served in the 
field. Victories flowed in even when he had sought none, as in 
the case of Clive’s conquests in India. The saying of Walpole is 
universally rememored that every day he feared to miss hearing 
of the latest victory. 


Chatham's intimacy with the City, its merchants and its trading 


adventurers, is well known. Miss Hotblack throws some light on 
this intimacy, and shows how naturally it fitted in with his Imperial 
theory. It need not be pretended that Chatham's principles were 
noble, as we should judge them to-day; he liked moderation for 
its own sake, whenever it was a practical policy, and of course the 
Great Commoner wished all Colonists to bo freemen; but, for the 
rest, he was not much averse from the conception of Colonics which 
was typical of his days. Miss Hotblack says :— 


But when Chatham’s political architecture is compared with tho 
many petty and mean buildings of his day it must be pronounced a 
design of overwhelming grandeur. 





THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES.* 
Traits notable work, which rounds off Jebb’s great cdition of 
Sophocles, will stir, we think, in many minds an equal feeling of 
admiration and disappointment. For Sophocles holds so high 
a place in literature that the announcement of three volumes 
dealing with his “‘ Fragments ” cannot but arouse a certain largeness 


| of expectation. But the text, it will be found, bears some such 


‘* It was a recognised principle with eighteonth-century economists | 


that the colony cxisted for the commercial good of the mother 
country, a good interproted by the crude mercantilist dictum, * You 
are to take our manufactures and supply us with raw products, and 
if possible naval stores.’ Each colony was considered as * a choice 
branch springing from the main root.’ It was the duty of the parent 


state to give nourishment to its offsheot; but no project for tho | 


good of the colony was to be considered on its own merits, but only 
so far as it contributed towards the general balance of the whole 
state. In fact, the colony was to be‘ a useful and profitable momoer.’ 


. . . For these reasons illicit trade between a colony and a foreign | 
stato, or betwoen the colonies of different states, was a serious offence, | 


the action of an ungrateful child, a blow at imperial unity, a drain on 
the national resources,” 

Hardly any one judged foreign affairs from the moral standpoint. 
Take for example the issuc between Britain and France in North 
America. Chatham always insisted that the French must bo 
deprived of all their fishing rights and that England must have a 
monopoly. The Duke of Bedford, however, when Chatham’s 
power declined, granted the French fishing rights off Newfoundland 
as well as possession of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
arguing that “to do as we would be dono by is the most golden 
rule as well as in what relates to tho public as in private life.” 
Similarly when Martinique and Guadaloupe were captured by 
Chatham’s orders nobody in England that we know of raised any 
question about the feelings of the French populations. The fact 
was that bits of territory were pieces in the game at which both 
Britain and France played with an equal zest. We may gratify 
ourselves now with the thought that the aims of the present war 
are towards a settlement with natural and moral elements of per- 
manence, Yet again, Chatham’s African policy was a sweeping 


* Chatham's Colonial Policy. By Kate Hotblack, B.A., F.2R.List.5., &. 
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relation to the comment as the “ bread” did to the “ sack” in 
Falstaff's famous bill, and as it is scanty in amount so it is, for the 
most part, second-rate in quality. ‘There is little to be found 
in it which marks the author as a great poct, and the only consider- 
able fragment—that from the satiric drama entitled The Trackera— 
tasks the ingenuity of the editor to say much in its favour. Tho 
impression, indeed, left on an ordinary mind by the study of these 
remains will be that “the selection of seven plays which camo 
into being during the second century A.D.,” chiefly, it would 
seem, for use in schools, does in fact preserve for us what was 
best in Sophocles, though of course it is impossible to form any 
positive judgment on the dramatic or poetic power of his other 
hundred and twenty plays from these disjecta membra. For 
the greater part of them come down to us from the writers of 
scholia, the lexicographers, and the collectors of aphorisms, 
and one can only surmise what gentlemen of this sort might have 
extracted, say, from Hamlet or King Lear. 

None the less, curious students will find these volumes as enter- 
taining as Notes and Queries, while they will afford equal interest 
to those who like “ finding the missing word” or constructing 
a plot from one or two of those scrappy documents which 
figure so largely in detective novels. Take, for instance, threo 
suceessive fragmmts from a play of which tho Lero was 
Triptolemis, the favourite of Demeter and the inventor of 
the plough. What interest attaches to-day to the phrase dp ivdqz 
Aprov (609), “rice-bread”! And then look at 610, Bpirov de 
rov xepraiov ob duciv, Where the last two words have been “ brilliantly 
emended by Mekler and independently by Tucker” into od tely, 
and the missing word at the end of the iamic supplied by mori 
or @iXov, so that the mind at once imagines Triptolemus anticipating 
the centurics and inveighing against the turning of honest cercals: 
into “ beer” (Spérov) that is “ not even fit for pig-wash,” while 





* The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited, with Additional Notes from the Papers 
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the very next fragment—dwuvddxwros of rpamefodra: «Ack (ALR) 
—seems to. be a protest against the practice of encouraging “ no 
heel-taps”” by “placing on the table glasses without a foot,” for 
50-dwurSdxwros is explained both by Pollux, Hesychius, and the 
unknown, but’ weighty, authority quoted as “ Schol. Hom. A 634 
in Cramer anecd. Paris ITl. p. 16, 11.” Or again, how many 
interosting thoughts. are suggested by a reference (fragment 307) 
to what the Greeks called “the polypus’ mind ” (xrodrodos véor), 
for thoy had observed that this marine creature can, for purposes 
either of attack or defence, change its colour to suit its surroundings, 
and the advantages of this versatility—especially for men of affairs 
—had been noted not only by Sophocles, but by a whole array 
of writers, which includes Pindar. And then, if the reader grows 
tired of such curiosities, he will find here a number of provorbial 
phrases, of which the substance is familiar and almost universal, 
but which are put with that. fine simplicity which is characteristic 
of Sophocles and of the best Greek style; as, for instance, this 
repudiation of counsel from.those who have never suffered :— 

bs wh wérorle rand wh Bovrervérw, 
or this description of a lic as something that “ never comes to 
time’s old ago ”’ :— 
GAN’ otdév Epree Yetdos cis yhpas xpsvov, 
* commonplace *’ :-—~ 
Perel yap dvdpas wodenos aypeviery vdovs, 
while, just here and there, comes a fragment, such as this lament 
of Telamon on hearing of the death of Ajax, that seems to us to-day 
as fresh with tears as when it was written more than two thousand 
years ago :— 


‘ 


or this sadder 


as dp, & réxvov, Keviy 
ércpwéunv cov répyy ethoyounévov 
os fvros* } 5° dp év oxérw AjPoved we 
toa "Epiwds noovais évevoudvoy. 

But, quite apart from their interest for the general reader, to 
the serious scholar these volumes are invaluable. There is in 
them almost nothing of Jebb’s, very little of Headlam’s—but that 
little almost pure gold—and the work. practically belongs wholly 
to Mr, Pearson, who, though particular points will no doubt be 
criticized by experts, exhibits everywhere an industry, a judgment, 
end a learning which can hardiy be praised too highly. In a long 
fmtroduction he deals with “the literary history of Sophoclean 
tragedy,” secks to “ diseover the material with which it worked,” 
aad endeavours “to answer the questions, why the majority 
of the plays were lost, and by what means their fragments survived.” 
fic prefaces the fragments of each play with an attempt to recon- 
struct its general outline, and his comment on the separate 
fragments, many of which present a most doubtful and difficult 
text, is almost a marvel of thorough and searching exegesis, while 
claborate indices of more than one hundred and fifty pages complete 
the whole work, which is one that no good classical library can 
do without. And yet one looks at it almost with a sigh. For 
an edition of Sophocles in ten volumes—and, incidentally, they 
cost six pounds—cannot but suggest that what is undoubtedly 
““a monument of learning’? may also prove a sepulchre of the 
poet. Classical scholarship has in fact to-day many enemics, 
but what is most to be feared is that it may be itself its own undoing. 
For, like Rome of old, mole ruit sut—it begins to stagger under 
its own bulk, and, while statcly octavos such as these have their 
value for the expert, tho ideal edition of Sophocles is one which 
should be contained in a single volume that could be earricd in 
the pocket, and that provided a sound text with just such bricfest 
comment as might enable an ordinary student to understand 
and to enjoy. But unhappily the Greek adage péya piSrov 
wéya xaxéy has to-day few supporters among the great repre- 
eentatives of Greek learning. 





THE DEVOUT LADY.* 

‘uz underlying idea of this study or scries of studies is admirably 
set forth in Mrs. Skrine’s Introduction. Devoutness, she insists, 
has no sex. “ In faith is neither male nor female, wed nor cclibate, 
bond nor free.’ But ecrtain definite human types resolutely 
persist throughout the ages. ‘‘ However new the world may look, 
it yet is in reality quite old,” and among such types the Devout 
Lady is always with us :— 

** She may be.an aristocrat of the aristocrats, or one of such a 
woman's young servants: the busy worker to whose meticulous 
loving-kindness look scores of sick souls as the cyes of a maiden 
unto the hand of her mistress ; or some silent woman in a Highland 
cottage or on an invalid couch, thinking, dwelling alone with the 
Divine Fact and her own mystic’s heart.”’ 

In certain fundamentals she is the same, though her life-story varies 
immeasurably—* in the quict strength bern of a detached purpose 
and outlook; in some inevitable limitations of the Saints; in a 
personal scheme of life-values that never shifts, if differing with her 
type.” But one thing only her life will always be: “ the age-old 
journey of Divine quest, crowned not here, but far in the spiritual 
city.’ And in these dark hours we have at least the consolation 
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that such women have always been, nor will ever perish out of ile 
land. Yor her the world is- never at- its worst. As in past days, 
so now, she “loves her: life though not of death afraid.” Mrs. 
Skrine also insists om other high attributes almost as precious. as 
devotion—“‘ her calm reserves and: braveries, her fundamenta! 
decencies dweliing beside enlightened sympatliies, her fine and 
saving sense of humour’’—which, while varying, “ inevitably belong 
to the gontlcwoman, who at her highest power is born, not made,”’ 
whether she dwell in cottage or castle. But Mrs. Skrine is not 
content with merely looking back at the records of the “ Devout, 
Lady” in the past. She looks unflinchingly into “the new 
world ahead: of us that will take so- much of. woman’s making” ; 
a world in which the girl who has paid the grim price of the battle. 
field in the loss of brothers and mate-to-bo is the “ spinster’ of 
to-morrow. ‘“‘ Never again in England will the ‘ maiden lady’ bs 
the woman she has been; for never before has England thus needed 
her.”” These girls are for the moment inclined to be merciless in 
their candid criticism of the “‘ lone woman ”’ of the past, but Mrs. 
Skrine has no serious misgivings as to their future. “ Having 
given no hostages to fortune, the woman who, for whatever reason, 
stands alone, can offer herself wholly, sacrificing none but herself.’’ 
The book is dedicated to “‘ Joan, V.A.D.,”’ in whom the authoress 
sees one “ called and equipped,” like her great namesake, “for a 
great hour,” and assuredly destined to take her place in the line 
of Devout Ladies, 


“ The Church in Mary Ferrar’s House,” which stands first, makes 
no pretence at novelty. The tale of Little Gidding has often been 
told, but, as Mrs. Skrine reminds us, almost invariably with eyes se 
on the male portion of the family. Her aim is to raise into duc pro- 
minence the service rendered by the women of three generations 
Mary Ferrar, her daughter, and her granddaughters, notably Mary 
Collet. She admits the magic of John Inglesant, but deprecates 
the liberties which Mr. Shorthouse took with “this gentle saint, 
her simple life and its true records.”’ It is only in the latter pages of 
the study that Mrs. Skrine gives us her estimate of ono who necderdt 
no aid from romance to make hor lovely, the born mystic, who 
in an earlier day would have inevitably been a cloistered nun, 
but in the England of the mid-sevenieenth century was. stil! 
merely the pious housemistress. A copy of the Elkay Bast\uc 
bound by her about the year 1650 bears an inscription stating that 
her uncle, Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of the system, ‘‘ honoured 
her with the title of the Chief of his most pious Society.”” “‘ Madam: a 
Lady of the Moorland,” is based on the records of the Surtees Socicty, 
and gives us a vivid portrait of another type of seventeenth-century 
housewife and housemistress—Madam Thornton, daughter ot 
Christopher Wandesford, who succeeded Strafford as Lord Deputy 
of Iroland. After a girlhood spent in days of storm and peril, she 
lived to old age in Yorkshire as the wife and widow of a weak but 
worthy gentleman whom she married to please her mother. Sho was a 
staunch Royalist, a devoted Churchwoman, a great-hearted, capab! 
woman, who suffered and endured much, but kept an undaunted 
spirit throughout. ‘The three volumes of her diary are, indeed, 
a genuine documont of the past, written in vivid, homely, outspoken 
English which, as Mrs. Skrine happily says, has that “ fine litorary 
flavour to which no literature meant to be literature can attain.” 
Tt is “ an autobiography immune from publisher and reader.” As a 
child she played in the houso of Strafford; in old ago she saw 
James II. fly to France. She lived and died a devoted member 
of the Church, whose fortunes were hors and children’s, 
yet wo note with interest that “this devout 
never received Confirmation till her daughter 
{at fifteen] and of age to share it with her; 
deed, no positive evidence that she ever did.” 
mirror of the domestic economy of the time as well as of the tempor 
and character of the writer. She was fine in all relations, whether as 
daughter, wife, mother, or mistress of her household. The account 
of her last meeting with her brother before his tragic death is in- 
formed with passion and pathos. ‘ Mrs. Patty: a Mendip Anna!” 
is a beautiful account of Hannah More's devoted sister, and the 
amazing work which two weak women did in civilizing and rescuing 
from savagery and crime the miners and colliers of the Cheddar 
district. But while Hannah was the legislator, the leader, the 
larger mind, the practical work fell largely on her younger sister. 
A number of their unpublished letters came into Mrs, Skrine’s 
possession, and she has made excollent use of them in these moving 
pages, which tell a story which will long outlive Hannali’s litorary 
triumphs. Tor “ her life will never become antiquated while men 
help ono another and feeble women are brave,”’ and Patty was 
in her way quite as great a heroine as her more famous sister. The 
paper on Mrs, Sherwood is admirable in its tribute to the underlying 
humanity of the author of The Fairchild Family, and reads a salutary 
lesson to those critics who fail to recognize that Mrs, Sherwood 
taught botter than she knew. So again faithful criticism of the 
liraitations of Miss Yonge is happily blended with a sonsitive appre. 
ciation of her great qualities. But of all these studies none pleasos 
us moro than the portrait of the old cottager, one of the nameless 
heroines- of rural. England, whose homely talk and reminiscences 
are favoured with charity and wisdom: Dickens—in tho person 
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of Dick Swiveller—clevated a poor little slavey to the rank .of | march with Leslie Stephon to lead them, there was conversation 
Marchioness. Mrs. Skrine calls her heroine “Tho Duchess of Ford | which would have made the presence of a shorthand writer a benc- 
Lane,” and the courtesy title is equally well earned. There are | faction to the country,” said George Merodith. It is, we think, 
many such hunible chi 
them because they have no skill with the pen and have no 
on their hearth. The example set by Mrs. Skrine is worthy of | we suppose, in Victorian days; but what can take its place, we 
imitation. We cannot all collect folk-songs, but many of us could wonder, as & meai 


rs in the world whose wisdom dies with | gencrally admitted that there is less good talk than there used to be. 


Bosweoil 





Talk has rather fallon into disrepute. It was too much thought of, 








3 of kocping friendship in repair ? 





collect what is tally interesting—tho et of uneducated, Not very many letters lend interest to this very pleasant bio- 
; ‘ . y ] 
illiterate people whose knowledge of humanity is far greater than ; graphy. A letter tobe really interesting must have something 
, , Zz > : a . +} > . . . 
our own. | it of self-revelation. ‘The following letter from A. J. Butler to his 


son has that element. It is by far the most -arresting in the 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER.* book :— 
A REAL scholar and an accomplished man -of lotiers, Arthur Jolin “As you hold no honours in your hand, and not any exceptionally 
Butler was yet rood cards, can oniv do this ede by good play. IT had no 
: way Ai ag honours to speak of. I held good cards: I did-not play thom as I 
world more through t! | ought to have done; and Iam whereIlam. Now J hayerto toil nt 
| hack work, -at @ time of life when most poople are beginning to take 
s in the scholastic world mede him perhaps hope | in their sails, or at any rate to cheose the work that pleases them 
| best. What is wor wough having from drudgery and 
| tried short cuts when I wes younger, very hard now to 
apply myself to my work, so that I am alw ays more or jess driven, 
aud babe a whole dey to do what most men would do in a morning. 
j © purpose, or rather the deter- 
t is dishonourable, which I 








truly doseribed as “ one of those men who affect tho 





influence upon their friends than through 


their writings.”’ Ho looked upon himself as something of a failure. 





Early success 
for more recognition than the world gives to men like him. Tho 


t} 





e ¢ 


* te ’ . 
reader of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s pages, however, must regard 





him as having led an exceedingly happy life, full of affection, of | 


interest, and of enjoyment. Ho passed his boyhood at Wantago, 





nothing (short 
know you would htly stick at) and between ‘you and your 
purpose. You let 


be stopped sometimes by *‘ One can’t.’ 
Now there is nothing é P 


where his father was a zoslous High Church clergyman. Boi 


his parents were religious, conscientious, and intellectual 











degreo perhaps unknown outside the reign of Victoria. Butlei 


home was something of a foreing-houso both for the soul and the 





hich * One n't,’ « rrace oneself 








Suppose there was some bit of 
iat to your work, which you could only get by 


to the ae mm ng China, and could get it so—you should 





tT .. 2a} 
io taxc ap 
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mind ; but, while returning with forvour the devotion of his.parents, | knowledge 
I ie 





he retained completely -+his mental independence without ever | writin 














resenting for an instant the cfforts comrtantly made to keep him | write to the Emperor of China, and find a C hinese se schol rtot 8- 
7 9 ; ° ate . on jut ¥ wo! Say a * she 

bound, and up to the end of his father’s and mother’s lives no | lato for you. But you would say, ‘One ca Pet ould 

practise the operation known as picking people's in nine 


sd between them and their son, 





friction scoms evor to havo exi: . : 
. F nae ‘ : cases out of ten they like it. As for yeur coach pp your lecturers, 


who nevertheless thought his own thoughts and went his own | jt is what they are there for.” 





way from the moment that he could think at all. He took his | Butler goes on to impress his correspondent with the necessity 
school and University suceesses and failures far more lightly the of “ hard grind with a purpos 

did his parenis. Iie scoms to have had a streak of indolonce in | We all feel an inclination to contradict the lecturer, be the 

which the pressure of his education never entirely | giqaaticism never so abl The reader cannot but bethink him, as 

Even when he gained tho Fellowship at Trinity, he he reads these word hov 1uch poorer life would be without its 

took it in a matter-of-fact way,” writes his sister, ** while his father’s | cacuitory holars, without, for instanco, su 4 tb 13 Sir 





ee ; ‘ > “ares ° ee _ ” The 3 4 wee _— J 
joy at hearing of his son's triumph knew no bounds. Phe | arthur ¢ Couch has portrayed for us here. The picture is very 


servant who placed the tolegraphic message in my hands must 





s hero was almost too conventionally perfect 


, et » doy , “ *? We hi 20)¥ | ‘ 
have set me down as crazy,” he tells his son. a ciaearhes im itech date 








His portrait could only be 





Sir Arthur Quillor-Couch thus sets his hevo before us as a young | drawn in eulogy—a dull medium as a rule. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
man :— Couch has, however, succeeded im making him lovable. Here is an 
“The first years of his Fellowship were perhaps the blithest | impression of his pei by an intimate friond :— 
of A. J. B.’s life. Ho was young, strong and (like David) goodly a in his.home; a good man to take 





¢ l t ntollecty , uel ,T ts his mnt : : " 
to look at. 4 ntollect ially, though in ‘sore respect his mental you about his man in the werld to walk with in 
powers were lato in de ve loping, ho had come to his own. He was | jis fayourito weather. a fiac December day—to my thinking the 
eainedttanalas, sai om = 4 ws : fe ah 3 1a 1 weath e, 4 hi } m si) , MINKE 
ak hie : si ble to the aa hi Spe ially to peevry and musi most perfect kind of day that > get in I} — the colours at once 
for which his love lasted, although his ( t in new cenaposers ee , as - = 
tee! ined somewhat in “a *. lifo ° ’ “ie a" kx hic } : P a brighter and softer than you get at a J other time of year, the ai 
tec] d nowhat in later life); anc thanks to lus mother, who ' trong as you want for welling 
‘ ng as) velking. 
i the weather to be one, his mesk 


had an almost fierce horror of anything that pretended to he the 











perfectly clear, and the s 
On such a day you felt 
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d08 ( 3 bf . W « Be isn ll as Cace ‘ 7 4 4 » teat + } 
wont an l wa not—he kne oes = choo Hi mind was eager, | of austerity softened ed by a@ sunny interest in all 
sHCCLIONALC! | quis > about a vreate gs, iro eon an ; Pur Ry ger ’ 
affectionately ing Lisi ive about all cre atodl things, fr m men and | creatures and a sunny beauty and nobility of life.” 
women to birds, flowers, stones; and with men he had en air of | : : 7 


at, gay, imperturbably free and open, ancl charming and se] 
assured (because unconscious, as it “a8, of arriéve penséc), | towards the man who made him acquainted with its hero, 


which engaged them to he friends before they know it.” 


f- | Noone will read the Memoir without a certain feeling of gratitude 
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| FICTION. 


Already his study of Dante, which was to result in the translation 


1 the bx beloved work of 





iit d 


of the whole Commedia forming, ¢ 
his life, had Leeun. 


After five years he gave up his Fellowship upon his marriage, 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF LORD LOUIS LEWIS.* 
, P F Mr. Pertwer’s book is a great deal better than its somewhat 
and then the drudgery of work he did not care for seems to have | ™ 


brous ‘title t ta-non|ly — sndoads for > ar > hs 

- rr Sates a8 | cumbrons title. Jt is really very good indced, for the author has 

stilled the effervesconce of his nature. “ Truth to say, he was | CUNT 4 k= . 7 
; , | not merely hit upon a comparatively unexplored field, but has 





never adaptable to the Civil Service,” 


writes his biographer, and : ; : » . 
| cultivated his find with skill and a nice sense of character. His 





his appointment as Examiner in the Educ Department, 
Pi 


defence in his Preface of « pisodie as opposed to continuous fiction 


‘hitehall, was always a grind to him. The work was dull—much : ; , : : 
Whitehall lways a grind to | I k was dull—much | oe ted 1 ~ - as 
- ‘ 1s spirited mL unnecessary. ne results tully justily the method, 
of it—regulated by carefully recorded precedents : Ee * : 
ri aah: . and—another advantag the author can feel less conrpunction 

gutler,”’ writes a colleague, “ challenged them right and left, 

and picked great holes in thom at every conceivable opportunity 

ut here his interest was apt to end. ital points of our adminis- 
But } } t pt t oo " ly f rad 

trative detail, such as the sufficioncy of wash-hand basins or of 

pupil teachers tions to him whatever. He preferred 

Dante and other wholly unofticial seérs.”’ 


about indulging in a sequel than if he had adopted the ordinary 


scheme. Besides, romanee—-in the conventional sense of thé 
2” 





a 





‘love interest ’"’—cnters so little into Lord Louis’s ** transactions 








, offered no atti that his marriage, duly recorded in the last episode, forms no 





obstacle in the way of further adventures. 


_ » , } vs be . . ’ . a . 
For sevenicen years he bore the drudgery, and at last left it for The romance of these chapters is the romance of high connoisscur- 
; ’ pl “3 a ' ‘ : : 
more congenial employment. Meanwhile, like Charles Lamb, he ship. Lord Louis wes a devout and chivalrous lover, but it is 


found his real work outside his profession. not so much in that capacity that he attracts us as in that of the 











Butler's work upon Dante,” we read, ‘‘so far at least | enterprising collector, whose wealth is fortified by great experi 
ns regards the serious study of the poet in Engl and, it is hardly | knowledge and whose generosity is tempered by a relentless hostility 
too much to say if was epoch -making.” The Paradiso and the | to unscrupulous dealers and all the tribe of impostors and *‘ fakers ” 
Purgatorio wore still littlo known to the ordinarily well-road English- | who fatten on the credulity and ignorance of the nouveaux riches. 
man when Butlor translated them. He ‘invited the student on | Lord Louis, in sp of his quasi-Seimitie family name, was, we 
easy terms to enlarge his horizon, and venture on the exploration of | gather, the scion of a house whose coronet dated from a remote 
a rovion outside the conventional limits of the Inferno.”” He himself | ace, He was a middle-aged bachelor, immensely rich, and the 
thought little of his work, and declared it to be ‘‘ a crib pure and pos sessor of many priccless art-treasufs. As such he was exposed 
simple.” While he laboured at it he worked solidly also for the | to the constant attentions of all persons interested in the finance of 





. . ®. ] + : > Vey ¢ 7 . 
Athonacum, and found time to make and keep a host of friends, He | art, from dealers to b attentions only added a 


> 
was an original member of the famous “ Sunday Tramps Society,”’ | zest to life. Indeed, ho resembled Belsize, the hero of Mr. Vernon 


which was founded by Leslie Stephen. “* When that noble body of } Rendall’s agrecable fantasy—a'so a collector, a millionaire, and ‘a 

echolarly and cheerful pedestrians, the Sunday Tramps, were on the | scholar—in the genius he dis] layed for detecting imposture, Like 
eg as i di , ! Port. > 1 . 7 
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him, too, he courted adventure, with the motive not so much of 
furthering the public intorest as of sharpening his wits. And here 
we may offer our only serious criticism of a clever, entertaining 
book—that with one exception Lord Louis never had an opponent 
worthy of his stecl. Palliser, the shady sclicitor, and Simon Caleb, 
the Bristol curio-dealer, were astute and ingenious rogues, but 
there was nothing on the grand scale about them. Lord Louis 
was never “ up against ” a Shapira, or a manufacturer of pseudo- 
antiques of the calibre of the artist who produced the famous 
Tiara of Saitaphernes. The exception to which we refer, Mr. 
Kineagie, is a clever picture of the enthusiastic collector who was 
quite unscrupulous in his use of means, but not devoid of a certain 
sportsmanlike quality. As he put it himself, he wanted the picture, 
not the money. But the most engaging portrait of all the true and 
falso servants of Art in these pages is that of the honest old carpenter 
with a positively Chinese genius for reproducing antiques, who 
refused to be exploited by dealers, and was only once entrapped by 
a deep-laid plot into placing his skill at their disposal. Higgery’s 
views are worth quoting. When he was congratulated by Lord 
Louis on being the finest cabinet-maker of his age the old man’s 
face saddened :— 

“© Ah, sir,’ he replied. ‘ Chippendale was the finest cabinet- 

maker of his age, and Sheraton of his ; but they went beyond that, 
they had the Idea. I can use my tools as well as either of ‘em, 
better maybe, for ‘tis a subtle thing to give a semblance of age to 
a new piece, but I haven't got the idea, and never had. If the 
imagination had gone with the craft King George might have seen 
his period in furniture as well as any of the others.’ ” 
Perhaps the most original episode in the book is that of the Gautama 
Buddha, a variant on certain recent stories of the sinister properties 
attaching to mummies and idols The variation is entirely new, 
the essence of the mystery being that a spirit from the East came 
to possess a body from the Tottenham Court Road. Incidentally Lord 
Louis was, for the first time, taken in by an imitation. One of the 
nine episodes is of the nature of a somewhat farcical interlude, 
exhibiting the hero in the light of a domestic diplomatist ; and in 
another, “‘ The House at Bath,” the art-motive is subordinated to 
a mordant study in psychology, an inhuman old lady, who had 
tyrannized over her underpaid companion for forty years, being 
driven into a tardy act of reparation by the sudden rebellion of her 
slave, whom she had goaded into candour—and theft. 

If this is a first book, it is more than promising; the author 
has struck out a new line, and, alike as an inventor of plots and a 
s-udent of character, given us a fresh and stimulating entertainment. 





READABLE Nove ts.—The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet: a Great 
Detective Story. By Burton FE. Stovenson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2a. 6d.)—A detective story of elaborate crime. The reader will find 
tho mysteries interosting to follow and impossible to elucidate. 
The Massareen Affair. By R. K. Weekos. (Edward Arnold. 
—An account of an irrogular alliance undertaken from original 
motives. In the Night. By R. Gorell Barnes. (Longmans and 
Co. 4s, 6d.)—-A story with a mysterious murdor in the first chapter. 
The honest roader who doos not look at the end will find it difficult 
to detect the murderor.——The Chief Legatee. By Anna Katharine 
Groon, (Eveleigh Nash. 5s.)—A novol concerning a vanishing 
bride, who possosses something of the well-known characteristics of 
tho Choshire Cat. 
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(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Bench-Ends in English Churches. By J. Charles Cox. (H. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. net.)—This new volume in Mr. Bond's well-known 
series on English Church art abounds in fascinating photographs 
of the old woodwork and “ poppy-heads”’ which, despite the 
“ restorer,’ still exist in many country churches. The book is 
largely an inventory of them, county by county, which testifies 
anew to Dr. Cox's extraordinarily wide and accurate knowledge 
of things ecclesiastical. In the introductory chapters he treats of 
the history of pews, manorial pews, and galleries. It is distressing, 
and yet consoling, to know that seat-rents were common before the 
2eformation. The squire’s pew, often with its fireplace and a 
separate entrance, and in one case with a sofa, originated in the 
squire’s chantry, in which the pious founder retained seats for his 
family. When the chantries were abolished, they were transformed, 
often with little alteration, into the manorial pews, of which far tco 
many still survive. 


“ 





Growth and Form. By D’Arecy Wentworth Thompson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. net.)—In this very able book Professor 
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Thompson shows biologists that there are physical and mechanical | 


reasons for natural forms, like the shell or the honey-bee's cell, 
the horn, the egg, or the human skeleton, and he works out the 
theory in great detail. Though severely technical in appearance, 
the book is so well written and so full of interesting matter that it 
should not be monopolized by the specialists, It throws a new 
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light on evolution, and incidentally suggests that Herbert Spencer 
who applied his engineering knowledge to biology, was after all 
on the right track. The well-known case of the thigh-bone, which 
is built up, with fibres crossing at right angles along the lines of 
stress, precisely like an engincering structure which has to bear a 
heavy load, is typical of many forms which the physicist can explain, 





Style and Composition. By E. Classen. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. Gd. net.)—A reprint of lectures originally prepared for students 
of the Science Faculties of Manchester University. In the first 
chapter Mr. Classen makes an interesting attempt at what is surely 
as impossible a feat as an analysis of charm—an analysis of Style. 
“The essence of Style is personality,’ he tells us; and again: 
** Style, then, at the bottom is the dress of thought, and the better 
it fits, the better the Style.” When, however, he goes on to argue, 
in common with many other people, that “‘ good Style without good 
matter is impossible,” he is on very controversial ground. Surely 
it is the treatment of a subject, and not the subject, which makes 
Style. Roast pig would not generally be regarded as ‘‘ good matter,” 
but Charles Lamb proved otherwise. Apart from this chapter, Mr. 
Classen is concerned chiefly with the technicalities of composition, 
the function of the paragraph and the sentence, word order and 
punctuation. He also warns aspiring writers against certain errors 
of construction, among them that lLéte noire of the critical, the 
split infinitive, which, he says pessimistically, ‘‘ grows more common 
every day, especially in journalism.” 





Nationa Foop Economy Lraqur.—The National Food 
Economy League has earned a wide reputation for its useful publi- 
eat'ons, particularly for its little Handbook for Housewives, and it 
has now issued a reprint of the pamphlet War-Time Recipes (Offices 
of the League, 2 Woodstock Street, Oxford Strect, W.1, 6d.), 
which has been compiled principally for houscholds where servants 
are employed. The booklet represents an attempt to collect only 
those recipes “‘ that are strictly workable and that also meet, as 
far as possible, present conditions and needs. Thus no recipes are 
included which are not economical in the sense that they save food 
rather than money.’ Some idea of the excellent work done by the 
League may be gained from the facts that about three-quarters 
of a million of its various publications have been sold; that over 
two thousand demonstration lectures have been given in London 
and the Provinces; and that practically every county and nearly 
all the principal towns in England have been reached, while much 
work has been done in Wales and some in Ireland. (Scotland has 
its own organization.) In its practical demonstrations, which are 
accompanied by explanatory talks, the League hopes to include 
advice as to the cooking of the various wild foods of the United 
Kingdom, and of some of the cheaper foods of foreign countries at 
present little, if at all, known here. In addition to its other 
activities, the League has now opened an Information Bureau at 
1684 New Bond Street, which is intended to act as a clearing-house 
of all information in matters of food-saving. A member of the 
League will be in attendance daily, not only to give all possible 
help to inquirers, but also to receive information and practical 
hints in food economy that may be helpful in its work. 





An Easy Poultry Guide. By Edward Brown. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 1s. net.)—This little book is a reprint, with some addi 


tions, of Mr. Brown's Synopsis of Poultry Practice which has been 
put into Braille type for use by blinded men. Mr. Brown's opinion 
is that “‘ from three to four times as many poultry could be kept 
as is now the case without interference with any crop or other 
stock.” All proceeds from the sale of the book will be given to 
the funds of St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, whero blinded soldiers 
and sailors are trained, among other things, in the breedirg and 
rearing of poultry. 





The New Map of Africa (1900-16). By H. A. Gibbons. (New 
York: The Contury Co. 2 dollars net.)—Mr. Gibbons’s political 
history of Africa since 1900 is interesting but highly controversial. 
One of his main ideas is that the aims and mothods of Germany 
in Africa have beon much the same as ours, though he admits 
in an obscure footnote that their wonderful roads and stations 
are the product of forced labour, which we do not employ. Hoe 
does not believe that South-West Africa was meant to be usod 
as a base for attacking the Union, and he regards as a mero police 
force its garrison of five thousand men, though in any} British 
Colony of equal size such a garrison would be absurdly large. His 
last chapter is a plea—based on the false analogy of Alsace-Lorraine 
—for the return of her lost colonies to Germany. Mr. Gibbons 
says that he sympathizes with the Allies; he is, on the whole, 
not unfair to cur administrators—except to Lord Cromer and 
the Egyptian Service—and declares that the prosperity of the 
Transvaal “is largely duc to Lord Milner’s initiative.” But his 
bias and his inoxactitude deprive his book of any value for reference 
that it might have possessod, 





A. Cram, T. Hastings, 
Press. 9s. net.)— 


Six Lectures on Architecture. By R. 
and C, Bragdon, (Cambridge University 








June 30, 1917. ] 


American architects are doing some excellent work, “aa this sot 
of lectures, dolivered at the Chicago Art Institute, shows that 
they are full of ideas. Wo like Mr. Hastings’s lecturo on ‘ Modern 
Architecture,”’ with its insistence on the folly of trying to copy 
the past. ‘‘ We aro still living to-day in the poriod of the 
Renaissance,” ho says bravely. ‘* Whatever we now build, whether 
church or dwelling, the law of historical dovolopment requires 
that it be Renaissance, and if we oncourage the trué principles 
of composition, it will involuntarily be a modern Renaissance ; 
with a view to continuity we should take the eighteenth century 
as our starting-point, bocauso here practically ended the historic 
progression and entered the modern confusion.’’ Another good 
lecture is Mr. Bragdon's ‘“ Language of Form,” with its curious 
suggestions for evolving patterns from figures conceived in- tho 
fourth dimonsion and from ‘“‘ magic squares.’’ The book is well 
illustrated ; one plate shows Reims as it was, 





Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material. By L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams. (Longmans and Co, 3s. net.)—The author 
of these able lectures on modern historical mothods is the Professor 
of Modern Indian History in Allahabad University, and the book 
is tho first of a series to be published by his department in the 
University. Thore is a vast field in which hoe and his colleagues 
may labour profitably. He enlivens his lectures with illustrations 
from Indian history, as well as with the familiar Western references, 
Thus he points out that James Mill's History of British India 
“stands unsurpassed for sheer unserupulousness in the manipulation, 
and even the manufacture, of ovidonce in support of a preconceived 
thoory,”’ and that Mill, having started with the assumption 
that Warren Hastings was a thief, invented statemonts about tho 
Rohilla War, the Begums, and so on, to support his case —making 
his offence greater, Sir John Strachey has remarked, by a fine 
assumption of impartiality. 


shows 


as 


Sikkim. By L. 8S. 8S. O'Malley 
63. not.)—This is the third volume 
of the series of “‘ Provincial Geographics of India,” editod by 
Sir T. H. Holland, like the first two, is well written, full of 
information, and abundantly illustrated. The term “ geography ” 
is interpreted in its widest sense, for the history, ethnology, religions, 
and antiquities of Bengal and its neighbours are skilfully treated, 
as well as commorco and agriculture. 
realize the size of India by reminding us that the arca covered by 
his book almost equals the German Empire, but is only a ninth 
of the Indian Empire. Bengal alone is nearly as large as Great 
Britain, and has a million moro than the United 
Kingdom. Elementary facts like often ignored. 
In his account of Patna, the author notes that 
Clive’s day, of one hundred and ninety-eight European prisoners — 
a worse crime than the Black Hole—was carried out at the order 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 


(Cambridge University Press. 


and, 


inhabitants 
too 
tho massacre, 


these are 


in 


of Mir Kasim by a German ronegade, Reinhardt. 
Sardinia in Ancient Times. By E. 8. Bouchior. (Oxford : 
B. H. Blackwell. 5s. net.)—Mr. Bouchier is doing useful work 


in writing monographs on the Roman provinces. After dealing 
with Spain and Syria, he has now summarized all that is known 
of ancient Sardinia. It abounds in prehistoric remains, notably 
the lofty conical towers called ‘ nuraghi,’”” which have, wo may 
remark, their modern parallels in the hillmen’s towers on tho 
North-West Frontier. It has many relies also of its Carthaginian 
rulers, and Rome, of course, left her impress. The phrase * Sardi 
recalls the conquest of tho turbulent islanders by the 
father of the Gracchi in 177-5 B.c. He sold many thousands of 
hia captives into slavery, but they were intractable, and therefore 
woz-hless as slaves. To this day the Sardinians retain that sternly 
independent character which perploxed the Romans, 


venales ” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


—_—~<——— 
Rattle (J. R.), Lubricating Engineer’s Handbook, 8vo............ (C. Griffin) 15/0 
Bone (M.), Munition Drawings, folio.........ccccccccscceees (Newnes) net 20/0 
Browne (J. H. B.), Recollections, Literary and Political, 8vo..(Constable) net 10/6 
Buchan (J.), Poems, Scots and English, roy 8vo, édition de luxe...... (Jack) net 10/6 
Burnett (Mrs. Francis Hodgson), The One I Knew the Best of All. .(Warne) net 3/6 
Calvert (A. 8. & P. P.), A Year of Costa Rican Natural History (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Carril (A.) and Dehilly (G.), The Treatment of Infected Wounds . .(Bailli¢re) net 5/0 
Chapman (Rev. H.B.), Home Truths about the War, cr 8vo(Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Conyers (Dorothea), The Experiments of Ganymede Bunn, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cooke (A. O.), Ships and Seafaring, 18M0............0-0eeeeseee (Jack) net 2/6 
Coolidge (A. C.), Claimants to Constantinople, 8vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Destrée (J.), Britain in Arms (L’Effort Britannique), cr 8vo....(J. Lane) net 5,0 
Dickinson (G. L.), The Choice Before Us, 8vo........ (Allen & Unwin) net 60 
Dickson (G. 8.), Railways Shown to the Children, 18mo............ (Jack) net 2,6 
Dictionary of English and French Military Terms and other Words useful to 

Officers: Part II., English-French, 18m0...............+.. (H. Rees) net 2°6 
Doukhovskoy (Barbara; née Princesse Galitzine), Reminiscences of (J. Long) net 12/6 
Dwerryhouse (A. R.), Geology, Cr 8VO..... 2. ccccccccccescceses (Jack) net 3/6 
Gibbs (W. S.), The Minimum Cost of Living, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Gilbert (A. W.) and others, The Potato, er 8vo_ ............6- (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Green (Evelyn Everett), The Temptation of Mary Lister, cr 8vo ....(8. Paul) 6,0 
Hagen (C. D.) and others, Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century, 

CD 6 40.040 6-56:0.6.590000464008906440560%00660R00EN (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3,6 
Hardy (O. H.), In Greek Seas, and other Poems ot Travel, cr 8vo (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Holman (Mrs. W. A.), Little "Miss BNE TIO. 0.6666 00 ct seveseeaee (Jack) net 2/6 
Holmes (A.), The Song of the Stars: a Novel, crSvo........ (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Horwood (C. B.), The Gold Deposits of the Road, 8vo...... (C,. Griffin) net 15/0 
Hudson (Helen), Flames in the Wind, cr 8vo........(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


The author helps us to | 
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Johns (C. 8.), W *. PP COO... .0.cccsneskenmsacaenee (J.Lane) 6,0 
Jordan (KE. O.), Food Poisoning, cr 8vo............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Leavitt (‘T. M.) and Brown (Edith), Elementary Social Science (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Little (H. F. V.), A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. IV. (C. Grin) net 15/0 
Mackenzie (D. A.), Wonder Tales from £cottish Myth and Legend (Blackie) net 6/0 
Midwifery, by Ten OY ONT GUO. can vicictnccanedas sue (E. Arnold) net 18/0 
4s ee Pe ae rarer (Murby) net 7/0 
Pellatt (T.), Public School Education and the War, er 8vo. .(Duckworth) net 2/6 
Rankin (8. E.) and Aiken (W. M.), English Literature, er 8vo. .(Macmillan) net 5,0 
Robertson (N,‘, The Treatment of Tuberculosis by means of Spengler’ 8s Immune 
Bodies, cr GD: cauhosac. chsaadd bt iota da corer sal (Bailligre) net 5,0 
Rolfe (A. l,.), Interior Decoration for the Small Home, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/6 
toss (D. M.), A Scottish Minister and Soldier, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Ryley (Elizabeth), The Soul of June Courtney: a Novel, er 8vo (Duckworth) 6,0 
Santayana (G.‘, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, cr 8vo (Constable) net 6/6 
Santayana (G.), The Sense of Beauty, cr 8v0.............00. (Constable) net 6/6 
Scott (W. R.), Economic Problems of Peace after War (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Searle (A. B.), Refractory Materials: their Manufacture and Uses (C. Griffin) net 15/0 
Short (F. B.), Christianity, is it True ? er 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Sinclair (May), A Defence of Idealism, 8vo...............65- (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Sloan (S.), Electro-Therapy in Gynecology, RE (Heinemann) net 12/6 


Smart (W.), Economic Annals of Nineteenth Century, 1821-30, .(Macmillan) net 21/0 


SOenee EN. DE SER” GEOG on nccncksisss cntucspecece sa (J Lace) ace 3/6 
Spence (L.), Mexico of the Mexicans, cr 8VO..........cssssees (I. Pitman) net 6/0 
Streets (J. W.), The Undying Splendour, 18mo............ (E. McDonald) net 2/6 
Studman (Amy), The Madonna of the Goldfinch, 8vo.............. Jack) net 6/0 
Sutcliffe (H.), Lonesome Heights, cr 8VO............0006 .(Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Sutherland (Joan), The Locust, cr 8VO.......6...00c eee eee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Swinburne (A.), Posthumous Poems..............0.00000 (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Tagore (Sir R.), My Reminiscences, 8v0............s0e00% (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Tryon (R. M.), Houschold Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Tynan (Katharine), The Rattlesnake, cr Svo............ (Ward & Lock) net 5/) 
Wemees Conc, Dee Se, DPD a So cncccceecescbasccvcoaanenna (J. Long) iv 
Watts (W. Il.) and Foster (A. W.), Year Book of Chess...... (F. Hollings) net 3/5 
Webb (Mary), Gone to Earth, cr S8V0.... .ccccccccccccccccecs (Constable) net 5/0 
Whipple (G. C.), State Sanitation, Vol. 1,, 8vo . (Oxford Univ Press) net 1% 
Wood (J. C.), The Stolen Grand Lama, 8VO ..cscccsccccvcsecs (R.T.S8.) net 3 0 


Stolen Grand Lama, BVO oc 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOS. IFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


cpeEcIAL | DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarde | 
| to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronom'‘cal Regulators, Chronographs, and 
| Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW DENT ond free on ponies. 
| E. Co. 
Makers of the Great W mon van k, t Len. 
| 61 Strand. or doa Royal ‘Exchange, a. Cc. 











a 
Rs DR-MARK. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Points from the Annual Report for the year ending 
20th November, 1916:— 
Mortality Experience (including War Claims) 66} 
Expense Ratio .. 10°25", 
Record New Pramium Income. 





A copy of the Annual Report will bo sent post free on application to 
48 GRACE CHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


IRISH 
COLLARS 
Mujsties the King and Quen 6 SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


Sams les and illustrated list post free 








EAT 
LESS BREAD 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
HE RYLEYS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ALDERLEY 
EDGE, CHESHIRE, founded February, 1877.— Owing to the death of the 


Head-Master, the School is FOR SALE or TO LEY.—Apply toW. R. WILLIAMS, M.A, 








THE 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON, 8.h. 5. 

Applications are invited for the position of ITEAD-MISTRESS, non-resident, of 
the above-named Girls’ Sehool (prosent number of pupiis about 470), managed under a 
Scheme of the Beard of Education.and aided by the London County Council. 

Commencing salary £400, rising by £20 per annum to £600 in acc nee with the 
London € ¥ Council scale. 

Duties to begin at the commencement of the term.in January next. 

Candidates must be not moro than 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom or possess an equivalent quatification. Age of 
retirement 65. Canvassing disqualifita. 

Forms of ap; tion, together with further particulars, may bo obtained from 
the CLERK to the SCHOOL FOUNDATION, Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, 
London, B.C. 3, to whom applications must be seat on or before July 7th. 


pas COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HMBAD-MASTER. 








Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTERof the Aberayron County 
School, Cardiganshire, to: commence duties 10th September, 1917. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by fifteen copies-of three 
reeent testimonials, also references with names and addresses, should reach the under- 
signed on or before 7th July, 1017. 


Salary £350 annum. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University 
ia the United Kingdom, and Welsh speaking 
Canve 


the Governors cither directly or indirectly is strictly prohibited and 
will disqualify the Candidate. B. C. JONES, 
Aberayron, ist June, 1917. Clerk to the Governors. 


y ENT KDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited for the following appoint menta for September next: 
‘OUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 

(i.) MISTRESS for Commercial Class: French, Shorthand, Book-keoping, Type- 
writing, Commerce. 

(ii.) MISTRESS for Transition Class: Froebel Higher Certificate. 

Salary according pod ag mages oy and cxperience. Applicatious should be received 
not later than the 1 July, 1917. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS to organise French throughout the School, Residence 
abroad and knowledge of phonetics desirable. Applicants should be able to help 
with games and offer some subsidiary subject. Initial salary according to qualifi- 
cations, not less than £110. 

Apply to the HBAD-MISTIRESS, stating full particulars. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE. 

(i.) ASHISTANT MISTRESS to teach Geography—Oxford or London Diploma 
and some experience desirable. Initial salary £130. 

(ii.) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History—Honours 
Iuitial salary £120. 

Application forms and Scales of Salaries may be obtained from the HEAT- 
MISTRESS, County School fer Girls, Dartford, and from the HUAD-MISTRESS, 
County School for Girls, Tonbridge, on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 

June, 1917, FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 


West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION, 

The West Riding Education Commiitce are prepared to receive applications from 
qualified women for appointment as Organiser of Instruction in Domestic Subjects. 
Applicants must have expericnace in teaching and of the gencral conditions.of Liemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Continuation Schools. 

Salary £200. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application. 
Forms, which ntust be returned duly completed vet later thon Thursday, July 19th, 
1917, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Wakefteld. 


Degree desirable. 


(youart COUNCIL OF WEST RLDING OF YORKSHIRE, 
KNARESBONOUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Language and Litcrature and 
History will be required at the above-named Sciool in September next. Preference 
will be given to candidates holding an Honours Degree. Commencing salary (to 
ifonours Graduate), £150 per annum. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and must be completed and returned 
so as to errive not later than 9 a.m. on July i6th, accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials. Canvassing will be a disqualifeation. 


S° UTHPORT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. ead-Mistress, Miss VY. A. ATHY A, M.A, 


HISTORY SPECIALIST wanted for September. Good experience amd discipline 
essential. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS also wanted for September. Special subiects—Chemisiry 
and some Botany, also Junior Mathematics. Good discipline and experience essential. 

Salary in each case £110-£130 (also war bonus £10), according to qualifications and 
experience, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160.— Applications to be sent at 
once to the HEAD-MISTRESS at “ Beechlyn,”” Mossley Hill Road, Liverpool. 


ET UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTERF. 


WANTED, an ORGANISER of PHYSICAL TRAINING in ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Salary £150 per annum. Applicants should have taken a complete 
course of training in the Swedish System.—Application forms, which must be returned 
not later tham Saturday, July 7th, may be obtained from the undersigned upon tlic 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

0. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Education. 


rauasvyeSes.es OF LEED 8. 
Applications are invited for the post Of ASSISTANT-LECTURSR In the 

Training Department of the University, to be combined if possible with the Sub- 
Wardenship of University Hall for Women. 

Experience m the teaching of Seicnee, especially Natwend History. essential. 

Salary £175 a year, with board and residence for the combined appointment. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the UNIVERSITY, by 
whom applications will be received not later ®ian the 12th July. 


ANDREWS, 








T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
Required ia September, 1917 :— 
(a) A fully qualified MISTRESS toteach Classics. O» 
tions preferred. Salary £150, non-resident. 
(+) A MISTRESS to teach Geography, on modern Hines 
essential. Salary £150, non-resident 
Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


{LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Wanted, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics, Physiclogy, and 
Hiygiene in connection with Domestic Subjects.—Apply, stating qualifications and 
salary required, to the PRINCIPAL, Barrack Square, Gloucester, who will supply 
any information required. 


\ ANTED, a SECRETARY for organising Y.M.C.A. Work in a 

large County Area in the West of Euviand.— Apply, with particulars of 
experience, references. and photo, to Box 803, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Btraud, Loudou, W.C. 2. 


ST. 


FIFE. 
ford er Cambridge 


qualilea- 


Diploma and experience 
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ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC BCONOMY. 
Principal—-Miss EMMA J. ROSS. 

The Committee invite applications for the position of SCIENCE MISTRESS at 
the above-named Institution. Applicants must be University Graduates with 
special qualifieations in Chemistry, Phyaics, and Hygiene, and with at least two years’ 
teaching experience. They must hold the full qualifications required by the Board 
oi Education. Previous experience in a Training School will be a recommendation. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application (which must be returned by July 7th), torether with furttrer 
particulars in respect of the appointment, may be obtained from the undersigned, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Lidneation Offices, 

Deansgate, Manchest er. 


SPURLEYV HBY, 
Director of Education. 


cr OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION © COMMITTEE. 


DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYERS (BOYS' SCHOOL), 
FRIENDS’ HALL, COTTERIDGE, 

WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT-TEACHER to teach Experimental 
Science and Mathematics to boys from 14-18. A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary 
School experience desirable. Maximum salary £130 per annum (plus War Allowances 
£15). Latest date for seadiag ia applications is 1zth July, 1917. Full particulars 
and form of application will be sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Commnrerica- 
tions should be endorsed “ Assistant-Teacher, Cotteridge.” 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education. 

Education O fice, Marzarct Street. 


])48 LINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress-—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September, Honours. Degree and 
experience preferred, Ability to organise the dramatic work of the school, and a 
knowledge of English Phonctics will be considered an additional qualification. Con 
mencing salary between £100 and £180, according to qualifications and experience 
Recent applicants fer this post may have their papera re-considered if they write 
requesting that this be done. Forms of Application from the urdersigned to be, 
completed and roturned immediatcly, 

Education Offiee, Danington, 

June, 1917. 


A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 


Ppesenoton EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head- Mistress —Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A, 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, special’ subject Geography (with University Teach'ns 
Diploma in Geography preferred), required in September. Experience in teaching 
Geography on modern lines esseatial. Commencing salary ranging between £190 to 
£160, according to qualifieations and experienee. Forms of application from the 
undersigned to be completed and returned immediately. 

Lslucation Office, Darlington, A. C. BOYDE, 

22nd June, 1917. Secretary. 


(Co RNWALL EDUCATION 
| FALMOUTH COUNTY 


COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL YOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for September, FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Subjects: 
with either French or Mathematics. 

Candidates must have University degree or equivalent qualifications ; 

Salary : £120 to £160, according to qualifications and experience. 

Application Forms may be obtained by scading stamped, addressed fo discap arvelone 
tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School for Girls, Yalmouth, to whom they 
sould be returned, 

26th June, 1917. 


6 ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TRERO COUNTY 386 HOOL FOR GIRLS, 


experiencecd, 


WANTED in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to feach French on 
the Direct Method. Subsidiary subjects, English and Swedish Drill. 

Applicants should be graduates of a University or possess equivalent diplomas 

Tuitial salary from £100 to £140, according to qualifications and experience 

Application forms, which should be returned on or before July 16th, may be obtained 
by sending stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the HEAD-MISTIR ESS, Counts 
School for Girls, Truro. 

27th June, 1917. 
THE COWLEY BOYS’ SCHOOL, HELENS. 

Required in September: 

(1) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Junior Form Work. Commencing salary 
£150 per annum. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specially qualified in 
salary £149 per annum. 

Forms of Application for these posts may be obtained from the SECRETARY for 
EDUCATION, Udueation Office, St. Helens. 


THE COWLEY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Required in September :— 
(1) A MISTRESS to teach Geography and Physics. Initial salary 
(2) A MISTRESS to teach Junior Form. Subjects, including 
(phonetics necessary). Initial salary £110-£120, according 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ST. 


(2) An Commenciag 


English, 


ST. HELENS, 


£120-£159 
Junior Freech 
to cxperien 


} ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W. 3.- 

F Wanted in Scptember, a MISTRESS to take Freneh as chief subject and 
Latin as subsidiary. An Honours Degrec and some experience essential, 
according to qualifications and expericace. 


— SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE has made the British Empire. 

Do you feel it, and regret. that you are too old or otherwise wafit for mil'tary 
service? Ifso, and you are a Churchman willing to obey orders and undergo a lit! te 
hardship and possible danger,at home or abroad, write AT ONCE to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Cliicf Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1, who will point ont to you a way in which your desire to sorve 
may be most usefully accomplished, in the CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HU'Ts, 
Tents, and other Centres. 


Salary 


\W 7] ANTED, GENTLEWOMAN as DOMESTIC PARTNER in 
old-established amd successful Girls’ Boarding Schook—State age, re 
experience, capital, to Box 810, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.« 


W ANTED, RESIDENT LECTURERS, primarily for Engtish 
and Mathematics. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Training Cotlege, Lincoln. 


heen 


TEXRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are 

required for War work and for other openings. There are a few imoreliate 
vacancies in our training department for educated Giris wishing to prepare for sci 
posta. Terms moderate-—Apply SECRETARY, Central Burcau, 9 Vriaces Streel, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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LECTURES, &o. 
M\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIMNCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGI- 
NEERING (inclading Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are heli and.a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

Kntranee and Post-Graduate Seholarships are awarded -each year, 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
HIPS ror WOME N STUDENTS 


School Trust offer a Scholarship for the 
her to take the 
a friend of the 
Jons-should 
Oxford High 





(xFor (DD UNIVERSITY 


SOHOLARS 


The Council of the Girls’ Pobliie Day 
year 1917-18*to a Woman Student in need of assistance to enabl 
Oxtord Training Course Another such Scholarship is offered by 
Delegaey for the Training of Seeondary Teachers in Oxford Applic 
be made in writing not later than July 12th to Miss HAIG BROWN, 
Scheol, Banbury Read, Oxford. 


VW EStEIELD COLLEGE (University of London). 


Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts 





Principal, 
and 


Science Decrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Bheologs Fi Resident from £00 a year. Non Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 

mmpetition at an examination held anmually in May. Next Session begins 
October 3rd—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


Westfield Ce 


fe 


tir GEORGE NEWMAN, 


lege, H 


BERGMAN 


COLLEGR, 


N.W. 
OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
M.1. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


ampstead, 


TRAINING 








Major the Hon. WALDORK®# ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, | 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Jnat. of Gymnastics, Stoekholm). | 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first cf its kind in England. Students | 
red to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
extemls over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physioley, 





} 
theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical | 
Giymnastics, Dancing, and Ontdoor Games. Students practise teaching In schools is | 
ja the neighbourhood The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartfor® Heath. ‘The Course begins in | 
October further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. | 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


{OQUTHPORT 
Ne) President — Lord 











BERESFORD, K.C.B Principals—A. ALEXANDER, | 

I.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers i 
experienced Teachers in every braneh of Physical Traising, including a Sw } 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Hducated women are | 
train s Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Massage, S Nursing, and | 
s} ymmnastics. Health Students received in residence Medical supervision, | 
Refercnees permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hen. Viscount Giadstone, the Hon. | 
and Key. E. Lyttelton, D.b.—Firther particulars from the SECRETARY. | 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 


4 ber 




















nalowne Read, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STA NSPELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymaastics in Collez 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and inclules Eta tional rn 
Gymnasties on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, VPiayalology, aad liys > 
Juancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
{LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester.—Training College for cachers of Vomestic 
Sabjecis Diplomss recognised by the Board of Edneation. Special course of 
justruction in Household Management for pupils not wishing to become teacher 
Wel lipped classrooms, laboratory, residential Hoetcls.— Pull particulars ud 
pros tus on ap] lication to the PRINCIPAL. 
aR OEBEL EDUCATIONAL LNSTITUTE, ¢ OLE T GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teach Fn waa Rt. | 
Hon, Sic William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Sr. C.-G. Montefiore, Te. } 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Y'or information coacerning Scholarships and Loan | 
fund, apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 








{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and tiower culture ; irult bottling 
4st jam making. ilealthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short | 
illustra ted prowpectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. | 
( ye TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER | 
t = MN, NEWBURY Gardening for Women. Extensive range Gla 
houses bles, Fruit, Flows and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- | 
tion. ™... by Se Notable Suceesses in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—ror lustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
}OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, 3LA., prepares | 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy entry), London Matric. 


(special 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 


Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
| 
LOG UTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward | 
1; particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocalwary, Voice 
Production, Reciting, Pronunciation, Reading, and Correct Speaking Pupils 
inciude Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, clergy, and others. 






Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books on Public Speaking (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). 
Address Me. C. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand, London. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
rO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 

Miss E. R. PEARSON 
rd’s School, St. And 
sion situated on high t a 
purposes of a Girls’ School. Phere are 


GIRLS’ 


SS": 


S. | 





lead- Mistress 











ally eonvenient for the 
ad playing-fleids | 
ugh general education, it is intended to pay special at t 
lirected to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The M 
wuts 


pe GRANGE, BUXTLON.—School for Girls from LO to i9 years 





fhorouch general education, with great attention to Ith, Eider gists 
ze in Art, J , Literature, or Languages New D t - 
ls over 18. Tennis Courts and ficid for Hockey and Cricke Prep 
Principals, the Misses DODD. 





SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIK! 


Ter 


Miss k. M. PICKARD, M os (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Vhorouchly good educ: ation in bracing mountain sii Moderate terms, Pa 4 
Lady holding French teacher’s Diploma on the resident sia, \ 


CTATOR. 


ati BASTON HIG Hq SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
34 ‘HAGLDY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Heatl-Mistress—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCLBENCE DEPAR’ r MENT. 


Limited, 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBBS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
“Prospeet is ‘from the HE SA D- MEISTR BSs. 
é ‘ senses — 


H. I G H F I E 
OXHEY LANE, WwW ATFORD. 
rincipal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential S< for Girls. ‘Pele. “Watford 616.” 
TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, brace ing, and sunny The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public sehool lines. One of ‘the four houses is set t apart for 
juniors under 14 years of ag Well-equipped classrooms, taboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field. ““‘Hilustrated prosp ctus On application to HBAD- MISTRESS, 


( UEEN WOOD », EAST BOURNE .— Principals: Miss 
r CHUDLUIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Gitton Collezo).—Firat-rate 
Premises - oie built fora School. Large Playing-ficids and 


Lb iz, 








pw 
10 lf 





Modern Education. 


iiink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teun ricket, Swimming, &¢. Tialf-Term June 14th. 
|] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 


CUN DER, Classic: 
lines. Special at 
for advanced Ex 
Tennis, Hoekey, &c. 


&{COTLAND.—S8T. 
' LOTHIAN Bea 
Thorough modern educa » 
may specialize in Languages, 
swimming. 


1 Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Hdueation on modern 
tion given to Lauguages, Music, and Paiating. Pupils prepared 
nations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 








MID- 


climate. 


HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, 
utifully situated in its own greunds. Lquable 
Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older gir.s 
Music, Art, Domestic Scicnee. All games, riding, 
RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Principals. 





Prospectus, ete 


{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— 
*, COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Heuse in grounds on edge of 
between 660 and 700 fest above sea level 


, from the 


*PINEHORST.” 


Moorland, 













Prin ipal- -Mis3 Ti. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Gass Tripos (Cam), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trainel by Mime, Osterborg).—Prospettus on application. 
Wt: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
he Prospectus on application to Mias ALI B J. ROBINSON, late Seholar of Newn- 
ham College (Hist il ‘Lripos) and of the Mr Grey Training College, 

Fel.: 470 Harrow 
INGHOLT S( HOOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 Prospectus on application to Aliss MACRAE MOIR, 
Teil.: 7 Grayshott. 


* DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Jlead-Mistress: Miss 













; at ( RE ma OAME WON, Honours School of 
Modern Hist vy, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs ai od 3< 4 third house. has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in Freneh and Domestic Science. 

{ a oe ee SCHOOL, 
s SOUTHWOLD. 

Head- Mistress—Mis3 L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term :—May Ist to July 31st. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
¢ Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
68 weil as full range of all othe I jects ; boarding fe none eats good and tiberai 
diet; healthy locality: ga &c., in ov ands ; 2a bat! ing. For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Prinely 


BOYS’ SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES. 











How. TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
informa oo see Se en of Cadets parents should write for this 
boo whieh contain a eoncise for ro the new Regulations, with full illustrate! 
deseription of life at t he Ro: al Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—/(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEV ES, Ltd., 65 South Molten te set, Lombon, W. 

{ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

J Nautieal College, Pangbourne, opening ist September noxt Age of entry, 
13}-14, Terms £3) per anna -Apply M DEVILTT & MOORE, Manager;, 
lz Feachureh Building: £.C. 3 


EXHIBI- 
enable at ST. 
-For conditions 


ROBERTS 
years of age, 
ig the war 


PER ANNUM. -TWO 


£o35 
6s TLONS for competition by 


LAWR “ee hh COLLEGE, & 


ALFRED 
below 15 


STER divi 


boys 


BINS até 








apply HE AD-MASTE R. ( 3 
UNSTABLE SCHO‘ ML, (End wed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Piysics and C try) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of ground Ss z bath, gymmasium, fives court Public 
| School educ ation. Me healthy losalit 33 miles from Loadon. £16 1is. 4d. 
per term Apply to H at M er, L.C.R PHRI NG, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beis, 
1TAMFORD SCHOOL (LINCS). 


n 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRA NCE HO LARSHIPS will be held on July 9th 








and 10th. 

For particulars apply Rev. J. D. DAY, Seyool House, Stanford, 

os LEYS JSHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE § a LARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restei >), £59 &e., in Jaly. 

Particalars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. > 
W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900 
A Pablic School on Mo lera Tin 3, with a Preparatory Department, 
Head-Master H. LANG JONES, MLA. (Ox0a.). 

Fuil Prospectus on applicrtion. 

{ASTBOURNE | — Presideat: Tae DUKE OF 

J DE VONSHHER R F. 8S. WILLIAMS, MLA., late 
As tant-Mas at Rugby Sch pecial Army aal Ergiaserins Class Physical 

F. t Now buildia racquets anl 
i Exh for 3 of OF1 ! Clergy. 
R ( O.b.& BB G Bs 
fOLARSHIP XKAMINATION, JULY 2, 3, 4 
, » son ofa Offi er or 
W 
od HEAD-MA 2. 

{Ul TON VALEM E SCHOO! LO led L576 Moto from 
we Wii lato ! Mod 3 I ! s arl B jing Hvases 
191! separate hous r ja 1 f rbove with 
extensive vie of K s ieulars trom Rev. W, W,. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; 0 : S.W, 














736 THE 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


. Tlighly Incading staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fino 
—— ae Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymiisium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Athieics, Swimming, Rowiny, 0O.T.C. Feo3, £55. 
Echolarshipe J Suly. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

€. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Reientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘the School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 


Entrance 





separate houses, teaching, life a games. —Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, _ Head- Master, | H. ¥. PLU JM, &. A. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, €0/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Sceretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


r{\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. ‘T'ype- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residcuce 
in Paris—University certificate). 








r[‘YPEWRITING. BY POST.- YALKER, 5 Wilton 
Mansions, Glasgow. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), 1s. per 1,000 


“gn copy ing, &e. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(i HOE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4925. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 


_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION a 

GcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 

and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prospec- 


tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


words. 








"Phones, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stracet, Londoa, E.C. 
Telephone: 505% Central. 
eee Parents can obtain (freo of charge) 1 reliable 
b information respecting Schools, Tutors and EK iucatioaal 
& Ilomes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their a (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
_ «cf fees, &c.), to 

oprurems. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt.; 

Eduestional Ageats, wi are largely respoisible for tis 


—— staffs of the most important schools aal this abl 
- 4 information dificult t» obtsla elsewhere. 
Telephous—1135 Musoum. 


up 
OMces—158-162 OxvOuD SCREET, LONDON, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rae. LACE, YOUGHAL.—Iris# Port. 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils. Teacloths, 
Table Contrea, D’ Oyleys, &e. Goldea, Silver, aad Weldiag Preseats. Slection 
sent on approval. Direct from ths LACE SCHOOL, Pressatation Coaveat, Youshal, 
Co. Cork, Old laces monded and cleancd. 


R EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS —town, country, seaside—sent fres of charg». ‘The 
Register states torms, &c., and Is iMustrated.—Me. A. V. STOREY, Gonoral Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.c, 2. Telograms : * *Triform, Westraa.l, Lon joa,” elepnoay: 1358 Gortar lL. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have | you any I 
will pay 6d. for cach tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. an 
ajlatinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptiy. Don't be misled by higher advertised prices, but write 
jor FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 
old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. 
a mention r ‘ator. 
. LEWIS & , 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. 
ied ‘TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
wr prices. Up to 7s. por tooth pinned on vulcanite, 124. 04 silver, 153. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. 


Lrvertcx. Irisx 


un gold, 8s. each on 


Established 1873. 


Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
SATISFAC — GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine fir. 
CANN anv OO., 
694A Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


LD ARTIFICItAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value shou'd apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief O.fices, 63 Oxford Street, Loalor. Eat. 


Oe exterminated with** BLATTIS.” 
remedy jnvented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
crder to the Royal Household. Used ia War Hospitals. ‘ius 2s. 61, 

ree.— BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, ShoMeld. 


; ad PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 


Cc copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Leara to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


| OOKS WANTED.—Ency. 

Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols. : 
or Complete Sets of ‘Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browninz, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar W lide, Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, Mc. Looks 
bought. Any quantity. Immediate Cash.—Jector’s Great Bookshop, Birminghim. 


APPEALS. 
FATIONAL BABY WE 


DAY AND NIGHT NURSERY 
8 CIVIL COR? 


parcel Post Free. 


10) years. 
A scientific 


Supplied by 
44. G1, poss 


Britannica, Last Ed.; Alize in 
First Fitions 


E K. 


WILLESDEN 
(under the auspices of THE WILLESDEN WOMEN'S 


to be opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE on JULY 5th next, for the benefit ! 


of the children of MUNITION WORKERS and Others, 
URGENTLY NEEDS FUNDS. 
Gifts of Cots, Fireguards, Houschold Utensils, Feeding Bottles, Clothing, &c., and 
Money will be gratefully accepted. 
A donation of £10 will endow and name a Cot for One Year. 
lbonations to the HON. SECRETARY, at the Day Nursery, 57 Church Road, 
Willesden, N.W.10 


SPECT. ATOR. 





[Fe ne 30, (191%. 








A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP, 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 


2,409 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Fundsare Urgently Needed 

















THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 
Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
W. E. HUBBARD, Es}., 17 St. Helen’s Placo, London, F.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Ofices: 164 Shaftesbury Avonus, W.C. 
| 





+14, Faminein the 
t?* HOLY LAND 


Tho demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 
CLOTHING to relieve tho 
terriblo distross of tho people 
of tho Holy Land is one 
of tho UTMOST 
URGENCY, 







‘ 5 
(Reproduced by pormniesion L The Times.” 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 


A strong administrative co mmittee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS OF FOOD, 
MEDICINE, and CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING PALESTINE, and goo.ls 
stored in Egypt will continue to be poured into the country as further access is 
obtained. Relief will be given to all—Christian, Jew, and Arab alike—accorJing 
to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the ‘yada Syria and Palestine Relict 
Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, &. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Homo Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, Moro than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL 
60 in Egypt. 


«FIRE. 


Tents £159; 
at Hom». 


MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £490; 
Equipmont £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 








Che nes, cros3* 1 “* Barelays’, % Church Army,” 


payals to Pre’ sentesy Carlils, 
D.D., Hoa, Caief Sec, H va L yaatee f3, Brysastoa Street, Mirole ~_ * 


Arch, V 





—— — 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,89) childron now being 
carod for and by the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Homes already given to over 1,33) soldierz’ childrea, 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
O:d Town Hall, Keaninzton, Loadon, S.E. 11. 


trained 


Cheques, 2'c., €f93301 and prytle to “ Wails ani Strays.” 


i eee 


N ATIO NAL HOS PI T AL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEH?C(C (AtaiyyY Mewo2re), 

QUEEN SQUARE, peoouneuas, W.c. 
U.M. Tus 


PATRON : KIN2. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIFTION3, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: TUE Eant of Hangowsy. Secretary: Govrrey H, WAMItTon, 











THE 





June 30, 1917.] 


SUPPOSE YOU WERE 
WOUNDED 


in a foreign land—say in Egypt or Mesopotamia— 
weeks away from your home; how eagerly you would 
appreciate letters and papers and books from the old 
country. 

Now in this war the Bible Society gives the indis- 
pensable Book, free of charge, to all wounded men, 
whatever language they speak and on whichever side 
they have fought. 

Every week the Society is sending out thousands of 
Testaments, Gospels, and Psalters to military and naval 
hospitals, wherever the wounded are being nursed. 

For soldiers and sailors in the great war it has 
already provided over 6,000,000 of these books in 
sixty different tongues. 

To do this entails huge expense. 

Since the war began, paper, printing, binding, pack- 
ing-cases, freights, and insurance have increased 
alarmingly in cost. 

During this present year, 1917, merely to print its 
editions, the Society must pay £30,000 more than it 
paid before the war. 

Will you help in this sacréd duty P 


Send your gift at once to the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 53. per 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 
is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 








‘K , BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Mon, 


NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 
LASTLY, but little advertised, in doference to tho 
Authorities, who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war, 


STILL ‘KK Boots and Shoes hold the field. 








et > 


@ SOOTHING AS AN OLD TIME MELODY @ 


pin 


s SaueSUPER 


Fine Old Virginia, 
Cork-Tipped, Ovals. 
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GOUT AND DEBILITY. 





HOW URIC ACID LOWERS VITALITY. 





There is no disease the results of which exercise a more debili- 
tating effeet on the physical and nervous systems than gout. The 
intensity of suffering induced by an acute attack of gout is so great 
that it utterly exhausts for the time the strength of its victim, 
leaving him in such a weakened condition that his resistant power 
is sensibly diminished, and he therefore becomes more susceptible 
to recurrent attacks and less fitted to repel invasion by other 
maladies. 


In the other forms of gouty suffering, whether it be gouty 
rheumatism cr lumbago, chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, 
suppressed gout, sciatica, or neuritis, gouty eczema, kidney stone, 
or gravel, the result is, in every case, decidedly debilitating and 
enervating. 

The nervous system is palpably weakened, the muscles lose their 
tone and become weak and flabby, the functional activity of the 
digestive and eliminatory organs is seriously diminished, the blood 
is impoverished and its free circulation impeded, movement in the 
joints becomes dificult and extremely painful, and in the advanced 
stages crippling ard deformity cccur to such an extent as to 
render life a misery, 


It is now universally agreed that the immediate cause of all 
gouty suffering is the presence of an excess of uric acid in the 
system. Uric acid is a natural waste product of the body, and in 
the ordinary course is destroyed and eliminated by the liver and 
kidneys as soon as it is formed. When, however, from any cause, 
elimination does not take place, then the uric acid begins to 
accumulate, and is carried by the blood to every part of the 
anatomy. Deposits of solid crystals of uric acid, which are being 
continually added to, become embedded in the muscles and tissues, 
insinuate themselves in the interstices of the joints, pierce wit’ 
torturing agony the nerves, secrete themselves in and underneath 
the skin, and find their way into various organs of the body, 
producing different ailments according to the localities invaded, 
and causing wherever they go the intensely painful maladies 
referred to above. 


TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 

There is only one method by which uric acid disorders can be 
successfully combated, and that is by the use of a remedy which is 
at once a powerful solvent and climinant of the poisonous uric 
acid. The remedy needs to be one that can get into actual physical 
contact and chemical combination with the uric acid in its lurking- 
places; one with a solvent action so strong as to break down and 
dissolve the hard accumulations, and finally carry them throug! 
the natural channels out of the system. 


The one remedy that does possess all these properties is Bishop's 
Varalettes. These are composed of the most powerful and active 
solvents and eliminants of uric acid known in modern therapeutics. 
They are carried by the blood stream to every portion of the human 
frame, Their great penetrating power enables them to follow and 
root out the uric acid, no matter in what remote fastness it has 
hidden itself. Here their powerful solvent action is exerted. The 
uric acid is neutralised, rendered harmless, and driven completely 
out of the body. Bishop's Vuralettes are largely prescribed by 
physicians. This fact attests in the strengest possible manner to 
their real and definite value as a remedy. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are absolutely harmless, and may be taken 
indefinitely by the most delicate without any ill effects. 


When you are suffering from a disorder with such far-reaching 
effects as any form of gout, that is no time for you to experimen 
upon yourself with remedies. Your recovery and subsequent good 
health demand that you should employ only preparations of known 
value, bearing the guarantee of the name of manufacturers of 
established reputation. Bishop’s Varalettes are the one proven 
remedy for ail-uric acid disorders, and no other preparation can 
compare with them in efficacy and purity. 


DIET TABLES FOR THE GOUTY., 

In a recently published booklet dealing with the problem of gout 
in all its complications, a section is devoted to the consideration of 
suitable food for gouty persons. A series of well-considered diet 
tables is drawn up, and from it a most varied, pleasant, and 
palatable menu can be selected day by day. A copy of this booklet 
will be sent post free on application to the manufacturers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E, 1. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold in bottles at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., and 
5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment). They may be had of all 
chemists or direct from the manufacturers, 
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Will you help to 
provide HUTS 
for our GIRLS 
ARMY IN FRANCE 


and at Home? 


NINE HUTS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Each cost, completely equipped, £800. 


Will you give that amount or help to raise one Hut? 


READ THE REASONS. 
P | SHE Y.AZC.A. Huts in France are serving the needs of our 

















Army of men perfectly, but the needs of the Army of 

our young Women who have recently gone to France have 
not been provided for. ‘The girls need the Huts even more than 
the boys. Every reader of this paper will realise that. “The Young 
Women’s Christian Association will build, equip and conduct the 
Huts if the money is forthcoming from those at home. One Hut is 
now ready. Nine more are asked for by July. 


We wish to raise £7,200 by July 5th. 
A a GIRLS who have gone to France deserve every care. The need for their 


comfort and accommodation in our Huts is even greater in France than at 
Home. Everyone admits that the Y.W.C.A. Huts at Munition centres at Home 
have proved a blessing to the Girls. Do not let us be too late in providing Huts for 
the use of the Army of our Girls in France. They are going out as Clerks, 
Cooks, Telephone Operators, Carpenters, etc. They are far from Home. ‘The 
Hut will bring to them most home comforts. Will you send a subscription to-day 
please >? Do not put it off—the work must go on—it can only fail if you fail to 
respond to our appeal, Our National and War Work requires £80,000 annually. 


Please send a Cheque or Postal Order now to The 


LORD SYDENHAM or Miss PICTON-TURBERVILL 
at 26, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


NATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
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Will you help to 
provide HUTS 
for our GIRLS 
ARMY IN FRANCE 


and at Home? 
































“I earnestly hope the appeal of the “1 hope the people will help the 
Y.W.C.A. will meet with immediate Y.W.C.A., 
response. D. Lloyd George. Derby. 

















This work in France is part of our National work 
which must be maintained. Please help us now. 


Read these quotations from our Organizers in France. 


“T had a long interview with the senior chaplain last night. He is keen on our work, and 
came to consult me about services, 1 think we will use our Hut a good deal. We have no 
kitchen yet and that and the bedrooms are being built and will be ready soon. | shall soon 
be sending you photos of it 1 hope. Send the machines soon down please, and heaps of 
money, and do write.” 


** I am spending the day in the new Hut. The girls arrived this morning, and simply made a bee 
line to the Hut for tea, etc.—they love it. As I write they are sitting writing or resting in the - 
deck-chairs, heads on cushions. They love it and it does look nice. You would love to sce it. 


* When all the W.A.A.C. arrive in the Camp we shall have to build a writing and quiet room 
at the end; I can see that already. In the winter this will be all they will have. We 
are so pleased with the Hut. To-morrow I have to get all sorts of things for the counter. 


“Please send me some money as soon as you can, I need it very badly now I have to get 
furniture for our Headquarters, and the Club in Town, 1 suppose I may go ahead, indeed 
1 don’t see how I can do otherwise.” 


Fill in this Coupon or write to us to-day. 





Miss PICTON-TURBERVILL, 
26, St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 


i Cea tek eae ee 
Please find enclosed £ : : for the work of The Young 
Women’s Christian Association for our Girls. 
Name a. 5 at b. 
Address 
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740 THE 


ial CENTURY 


AND AFTER. JULY. 
AN Iristt SETTLEMENT ?: 


(i) is 1 WSK TO ESTABLISH HOME RULE BEFORE THE END OF THE WAR ? 
By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G, 
By Harold F. Wyatt. 
Arthur Shadwell. 


(2) A Sovurnern Untontst’s VIEW, 
Aim RAIDS AND THE NEW WAR, 
Tur COMING REVOLUTION, By Dr. 

Tus RETURN OF RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Conn William Barry, D.D. 

GERMAN WARNINGS TO GERMANY. By George Saunders. 
SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY-—1914. III. 

By the Hon, Mrs, Walter Forbes. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION AND EMPIRE, By Sir George Makzgi!l, Bart. 

THE SAVING OF CuI.D LIFE. Bv James Cossar Ewart, M.D., F.R.S. 

(Regius Professor of Natural History, Edinburgh Universit;!). 

AFTER ‘THE GREAT DAYS’ OF THE REVOLUTION: IMPRESSIONS FROM A RECENT 

Visir TO Russia. By —— J. Y. Simpson. 
SrA-POWER AND THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES, II. By Sir Francis Piggott 
(late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 

By Lilian Rowland-Lrown 

(Rowland Grej/). 

PUBL MORALITY : SOME CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS. By Miss M. H. Mason. 
Ter WEALTH OF THE NATION AND THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

By Major William A. Brend, M.D. 

*; A REPLY TO MR, NOEL BUXTON. 

By A. F. Whyte, M.P. 


Sporriswoope, BanLanryNe & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 





Tue NAVY, THE ARMY, AND JANE AWSTEN. 


BALKAN UNITY AND THE ‘ NEW DEPARTURE 


London: 
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Thousands of Trusty 
Triumph Motor Cycles 
arein use on 
all Fronts. 























"The Sister of Literature-Tobaccd, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Timest 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 

Makes haifa sentence at a time enough; # 
= The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, : 
: Then peuse, and puff and speakand puff 


H again,” COWPER. § 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


oO” 


Per oz. 


White Label. 


D. 
bd 


This Tobseco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors ia Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JO IN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.624 
I:ranch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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“BLAC KWOOD" 


JULY No. Contains; 


The Indian Army Corps in France. 
By GENERAL Sir James Wittcocks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.c 


The Adventures of an Ensiga. 

‘“ The Unfortunate Colonel Despard.” 
Spoils of War. 

The Finest Sport in the World. 
Bagpipe Ballads. 

The Origin of the Submariae. 

An Airman’s Outings.—V. The Daily Round. 


Musings without Method— 


The Revolution in Russia—The Sad Fate of Mr. Ramsay M acdonald—mr, 
J. W. Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British Army.” 


S.L 
By Vepettr, 

By C. 0, 

By Ex Hamray, 

By A. Brayney Percevar, 
By Nei Munro, 


J. 


Contact, 


By 
By 


JoLy, 


Subscribers both at home and adroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood's Magazine” sent 
by post monthly from the Publishing Office; 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s, 
yearly and iSs. tor half-year. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS, JULY, 1917. 
DANS LES COTSWOLDS. By EmiLe CAMMAERTS, 
RUSSIA AND THE PEACE DANGER. By Dr. E. J. DILLoy, 


NO ANNEXATIONS AND NO INDEMNITIES ? By Pourricts. 
A DECISIVE BATTLE AT SEA. By ARCHIBALD IiuRD. 
THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


y ERNEST LAVISSE and CHRISTIAN PYis STER, 
HJALMAR BRANTING, 


B 
THE SWEDISH SOCIALIST LEADER. 
By HvuGo VALLENTIN, 
PROTOPOPOFF AND THE REVOLITION. By E. H. Witcox, 
THE REVIVAL OF THE ARAB NATION, By S1pvey Low, 
NATIONAL BABY WEEK. By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, 
WHAT IAELAND WANTS. By Sir J. R. O'CONNELL, 
THE CIVIL AERIAL TRANSPORT COMMITTEE, 
, CLAUDE GRAHAME-WBITE and Harry Hanrrer, 
THE SECULARISATION OF TEAL IAN ART. By LUCIE Siwpsoyn. 
AMERICA’S THREE MONTHS OF WAR, By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. With Maps. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 





LTD. 


The Contemporary Review. 


Contents of the JULY Iscue. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE STATE OF FEELING IN OLD GREEC! 
By Ronald M. B yer D.Litt, 
PLUS FAIT DOUCEUR., By Hugh A. Law, M.P. 


REFORM BILL AND THE NEW ERA, By Aneurin Williams, M.). 
BANKRU PTCY OF PA Bey By Arthur A. Baumann, 
CHANGE OF SCENE IN CHINA By Treaty Port. 
CONSTITUTION AL DIFFICULTIES OF AMERICAN PARTIC IPATION, 
By Vrofessor Lindsay Regers. 
TRADE 
me 
il. 


THE 
Z : K 

HE 
TH EC 


STATES PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR a 
1, By the Right Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 

By H. G, Chancellor, MP. 
ty the Kight Rev. Bishop Welldon. 
AND BRITAIN’S WAR DEBT. 
By Jchn H. Harris. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION, I 
“ EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT” 


THE DAWN OF THE AIR AGE, 
B y Claude Grehame-White and Harry Harper. 
PATRONAGE AND THE STA 


Th. By Edward Jenks. 
WHEN BRITAIN WAS THE MOST MUSICAL 


NATION, 
OUR DARTMOOR POSTMAN. 


By Clement Antrobus Harris. 
By Beatrice Chase. 
THE NATIONAL BABY WEEK. 


By Douglas Sladen. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. n>t. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics, 





READ 


EUROPE AND THE NON-EUROPEAN WORLD 
By RAMSAY MUIR 


READ 


INTELLECTUAL INTERCOURSE WITH RUSSIA 
; By SIR PAUL VINOGRADOV 


READ 


POLISH DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR 
By A POLISH SOCIALIST 











Of all Booksta'ls or direct from 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2. 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘‘ THE FUTURE ” 
importance and for short translations from 


for ESSAYS 
en subjects of vital FRENCH, 
Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen number with full particulars-— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR1). 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2, 
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SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 


The Organic 
Chemical Industry 


in England 
By Levinstein Ltd. 
ITH  to-day’s Manchester 


Guardian” there is issued a 

separate section by Levinstein 
Ltd. on some of the problems of science 
and industry that have come to light 
during the last year or two. This is 
published as part of the ordinary issue. 
Among the principal contributors are : 


Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S, 
Prof. A. G. Green, F.R.S. 

Prof. G. T. Morgan, F.R.S. 
Prof. W. H. Perkin, F-R.S. 
Prof. W. F. Pope, F.R.S. 

Dr. A. Ree Dr. Saleeby 


Dr. Herbert Levinstein, F.1.C., M.Sc, 


' And others. 
[illustrations by 


Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


% w 
+t 


This extra section is published as part 
of the ordinary issue of The 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Which on Saturdays costs wopence. 


A limited number of extra copies will be 
available, and will be sent on receipt of four 
penny stamps by the publishers : 


3 Cross Street, Manchester. 








bringing before a thoughtful section of 
the public the conditions which, in the 
opinion of several distinguished men of science, 
must be satisfied if the industry of organic 
chemical manufacture is to thrive in England. 


r YHIS section is published with the object of 


It is the growing conviction of many emineat 
scientific men that a large part of their troubles 
and failures in “ The scientific industries ”’ has 
been the want of an informed and enlightened 
public opinion. For that state of things 
scientific men are themselves largely to blame. 
They have written in bold characters over their 
activities the words ‘Not for th: genoral 
public,” and that, as much as our educational 
system, is probably to blam? for the popular 
ignorance of everything that they know and 
cierish. This publication has for its object the 
removal, in part at least, of that reproach. 


There can be no safety or progress in the new 
“ scientific industries ’’ without a healthy public 
opinion. Out of an instructed public opinion 
one may hope for wise and statesmanlike action 
on the part of a public Government, but without 
it Government action is likely to be ill-directed, 
capricious, and foredoomed to failure. 


It is not sufficiently realised in England that 
the day of unscientific manufacture is passing. 
‘The industries of the future will be, like the dye 
industry, of infinite complexity and difficulty. 
Most of our industrial problems hitherto have 
been to do by steam power what was formerly 
done by hand. But the new iadustries are not 
like that at all. They are not converted handi- 
crafts. They are built up from the depths, 
‘They start from the idea. One by on? industries 
are besieged by the chentist and the physicist. 
One by one they fall. The day is all but over 
when the qualifications of a principal were that 
he had been brought up in the mill or in the 
works and had, therefore, the most complete 
equipment. Ina colour works such a man would 
remain a workman. Years of study and costly 
preparation will be asked of any man who aspires 
to take part in the direction of the complex and 
difficult industries of the new world of to- 
morrow. 


Lord Moulton has said :— 

“It is too lightly assumed that the English 
people will have learnt the lesson which 
the experiences of this war ought to have 
taught them, namely, that they must change 
their ways in many departments of national 
industry.” 


There are many heartening signs of a new 
spirit in responsible quarters, but little can be 
done without the backing of an enlightened 
public opinion. 
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NOW READY, 


HE COMPLEAT SCHOOLMARM: A STORY 
OF PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. BY 
HELEN HAMILTON. TWO SHILLINGS 
NET. 


€ A satire in verse on the system of over-driving girls at 
school and college, with its tragi-comic product—the zealous 
but derided schoolmarm, 


ODERN POEMS. BY W. R. HAMILTON. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
NET. 


© A new addition to South African poetry by a Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of Cape Town, who now 
holds a commission in the Machine Gun Guards. 


N MEMORIAM AUBERON HERBERT, 

| CAPTAIN LORD LUCAS, ROYAL  FLY- 

ING CORPS. BY MAURICE BARING, ONE 
SHILLING NET. 


— “Mr. Baring’s stately ode moves with a freedom and 
grace not inappropriate to its subject.’’—The Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RANSLATIONS FOUND IN A COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


“It is only natural that the war... should have given us 
examples of the new prose. We find attempts of a very 
memorable kind in [this} little book.” —The Spectator. 


OXFORD: B. H. BLACKWELL, BROAD STREET. 


Lo C¢ a 


(Lines of Communication). 
6s, net. BY 6s. net. 


ad 
Captain JAMES E. AGATE 
(A temporary officer in the A.S.C.). 

““ A lively impression of the A.S.C, . . . he has the happy casual- 
ness and flying touch of the born essayist. A most uncommon 
book.”—Morning Post. 

“ A patriotic record; an abundance of humorous parentheses, 
worldly wisdom, and the fruit of wide reading.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
By WILL IRWIN 

“Tntimate and admirable... . : A great deal of the book is 
devoted to the Italian Army and to its wonderful mountain fighting. 
.-+ All his praise is well bestowed and welcome.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘Has an irresistible charm for the layman. We are not sure, 


indeed, that posterity also will not treasure such a book as Mr. 
Irwin's impressions of France and Italy in war time.’’—Spectator. 


Gs. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE, RAMSAY MUIR. 63. net. 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY. BERTRAM SMITH. 4s, 6d. net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS. Rev. J.H.SKRINE. 
POEMS. ALAN SEEGER. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY. 
tevs, PYM and GORDON. 


THE DEVOUT LADY. 
DIAZ, 
HEALTH AND THE STATE. 

Dr. W. A. BREND. 
LETTERS OF A SOLDIER. 


§s. net. 
5s. net. 


4s. Gd. 
MARY J. H.SKRINE. §s. 
DAVID HANNAY. 6s, nei, 


net. 


1s. 6d. 


- net 


net. 


LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 
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At the Sign of La Belle Sauvage. 
Memoirs of a Balkan 
Diplomatist 


Chedomille Mijatovich, Serbia’s late Foreign Minister 
| makes some remarkable disclosures that ilumine the real 
causes of the conflict between current German and Slay 
interests. This book is a key to the Balkan muddle. 


4 Photogravures, 16s. net, 
Germany Under Three 
Emperors . 


Ready on July 12, Prineess Catherine Radziwill’s book wil 
give the inner story of Prussian diplomacy during the past 
50 years, with new facts about William I., Bismarck, 
Frederick III., and William II. 

8 Photogravures, 16s. net, 


With Botha and Smuts 
in Africa 


| Lt.-Commander Whittall’s record of No. r Armoured 
| Car Squadron’s work ‘‘is the best war book we have had 
this year ” (Morning Post), ‘‘ Many a humorous sidelight 
and personal note make it good reading ” (Daily Chronicle), 

2 Portraits and Maps, 6s. net. 


Belgium Under the 


German Heel 


Odon Halasi, “a prominent Hungarian author, tells us 
vividly about the economic and human conditions” 
(Chronicle), ‘‘ discloses the policy of the Germans to turn it 
into a German Hinterland ”’ (Sco/sman), and in presenting 
“this pathetic picture” (Daily Express) ‘ he does a real 
service” (Dispatch). 6s. net. 


The Three Latest H. G. Wells Volumes 


God the Invisible King 


Fourth Large Printing of this now famous challenging and 
| constructive book, which has already been made the subject 
of hundreds of sermons, 6s. net. 


‘War and the Future 


Fifth Big Impression of the volume in which Mr. Wells fore- 
shadowed ‘‘ God the Invisible King.’”’ It throws “ strange 
lashes of light both upon to-day and to-morrow ” (Daily 
New's). €s. net. 


Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through 


73rd Thousand. ‘The Classic Novel of the War. A study of 
the evolution of the soul of ‘“ Everyman” amid Arma- 


geddon. 6s. 
A Thought-Provoking Book 


The Outlook for Religion 


Dr. W. E. Orchard’s outspoken volume is now in its 3rd 
Edition. ‘ Men of every comntunion will find in it suggestion 
| and stimulus, and some, at least, inspiration’’ (Daily 
| News). Os. net. 
|The Postmaster’s 


‘Daughter 

| Iouis Tracy’s latest enthralling Mystery Story, with a 
| puzzling plot in which a dead actress, a rising novelist, and a 
couple of C.I.D. men from Scotland Yard figure promi- 
nently. Os. 








A General’s Letters to 


* 
His Son 
On Obtaining His Commission. Now in its 2nd Big Printing. 
| General Sir H. Smith-Dorrien writes the Foreword of a beok 
| that is being bought in thousands daily by Officers’ Training 
| Corps, who write enthusiastically about it. 

Ctoth, Is. 


| THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


net. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
Annals of the Royal Society 


Club. The Record of a London Dining Club in tha 
18th and 19th Centuries. By SIR ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, 0.M., K.C.B., D.C.L,, Past President of 
the Royal Society. With Contemporary Portraits, 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Pail Mali Gazette—“‘ The book, which is well illustrated by repro- 
ductions of contemporary portraits, is not only most readable; it will 
aiso prove a most valuable work of reference.” 


1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1917. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 
Ph.D. With Maps. _ Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. 6d. not. 


Sir Hexyry Newsort, in T0-Day, says :—* No poet of to-day has 
been greeted with more instant recognition, none has carned it more 
obviously. . . . For of art this little beok is a perfect example: Mr. 
Hodgson's form, with all its appearance of simplicity, is always a vital 
form—his utterance is absolut: ly one with his vision. 
source of the extreme ye asure with whieh we read him.’ 


and Internationa 1 
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